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A Study of Community Attitudes Toward Music 
Education in the Public Schools of 
Selected Communities in Missouri* 


CLIFTON A. BURMEISTER 


_ THE WRITTEN HISTORY 
of the development of music as an 
art there is a story yet to be told of the 
importance of music in the lives of the 
people. Part of that story can be found 
in the works of scholars who have 
delved into the primitive beginnings of 
music in search of clues which might 
illuminate steps in the development of 
the formal art. It has been emphasized 
that from the most primitive culture 
down to the present day, man has ex- 
pressed himself emotionally in song 
and the rhythm of the dance. It is indi- 
cated that some form of musical ex- 
pression is one of the most persistent 
aspects of man’s experiences in com- 
munal living. Without benefit of writ- 
ten record or expert tutelage, in spite 
of disapproval and actual prohibition 
at times, the songs of the people have 
soothed the sick, the weary, and the 
young, have incited the courageous to 
battle and the hunt, have celebrated 
the victory and mourned the defeat. 
The desires of lovers as well as the 
strivings of all men for identification 
with the Infinite have found utterance 
in the most universal of all languages, 
music. 

In primitive society the education 
of children was a family-tribal func- 
tion. The child learned the skills and 
arts of life through practice in func- 
tional situations. Everything he learn- 
ed was related directly to his life in 
society. The materials of the primitive 





*This article summarizes the findings reported 
in the author’s unpublished Ph.D. dissertation of 
the same title (University of Kansas, 1953). 
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curriculum were established by use and 
need, not by the opinion of profes- 
sional experts. This was no less true of 
the songs men sang than of the 
weapons they fashioned. There was 
only one kind of music, and its worth 
was determined by its ability to func- 
tion in the situation for which it was 
created. Thus, in primitive society the 
community directed the music educa- 
tion of its young. 

What was true of primitive cultures 
is true only in part today. Music is a 
vital force in present day life, but an 
obvious distinction is made between 
formal and informal music, between 
art music and folk music, between art 
music and utilitarian music. Also, edu- 
cation in a complex society has been 
delegated to the professional teacher. 
He represents in practice a philosophy 
of education which has been developed 
over a period of centuries. It is, to be 
sure, a philosophy which was designed 
primarily to satisfy human needs, but 
the ultimate authority today as to 
what constitutes educational value rests 
in the hands of the community-ap- 
pointed expert. 

The music educator occupies a some- 
what precarious position in his role of 
arbiter on matters musical for both 
school and community. He represents 
an art which defines its values partially 
in terms of absolutes. He practices in a 
community which generally respects 
the authority of his art but often seeks 
its enjoyment in more utilitarian forms 
of musical activity. He finds that he is 
expected to bring the best in music 
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within the comprehension of his pupils, 
yet at the same time he is to use music 
as a tool in the general development of 
the child. The result has been the pro- 
motion of a double standard of musical 
values in education sanctioned by the 
authority of the professional expert. 

Music in the schools has experienced 
a tremendous growth, particularly in 
the last thirty years, with full support 
and approval of the community, but it 
has been largely a process of adapta- 
tion on the part of the community to a 
program which long ago lost in part its 
identity with the musical life of the 
people. 

It is important that the music edu- 
cator know what the community thinks 
about school music, for in the last 
analysis it will be community atti- 
tudes which will determine the answers 
to problems of functionalism in music 
education. Should the child be ad- 
justed to music, or is music to serve 
children? Should music education con- 
tinue to promote a double standard of 
school music, or should it throw the 
weight of its influence toward the pro- 
motion of a native musical expression? 
Should music be an expression of 
reactions to industrial, mechanized, 
modern life, or should it be a thing 
apart? In other words, should school 
music hold to “good” music, or should 
it allow boys and girls to redefine good 
music in terms of personal functional 
criteria? Will the community permit 
the music educator to sacrifice prestige 
of public performance if necessary to 
devote more attention to areas in child 
development to which music can con- 
tribute? Or, should the music director 
sacrifice calibre of performance to bring 
more attention to less apt students? 

These are some of the issues which 
face the music educator in his rela- 
tions with the community. He finds 
himself engaged in an activity which 
continues to grow in size and numbers. 


He is aware that generally he enjoys 
the support and approbation of the 
public, but he is concerned about the 
negligible impact of his program upon 
the community which supports him. 
He is uneasy about the fact that ap- 
plause for public performance is often 
the accepted barometer for indicating 
the educational excellence of his pro- 
gram. 

Being musician as well as educator 
he feels that there is a distinction in 
the opinions of the public between 
musical values and the functional 
values of music to which he subscribes. 
If he is educator as well as musician he 
can see the importance of knowing 
what the community thinks about his 
program today, and what changes the 
community desires in his program to- 
morrow. 

The preceding discussion indicates a 
need for appraisal of the aims and 
goals of music education particularly as 
they are influenced by community 
needs and desires. The public school 
was created to serve the educational 
needs of the people. Those needs must 
be evaluated again and again. The ex- 
pression of public opinion, treated sys- 
tematically, should provide a reliable 
approach to the problem of determin- 
ing what services the public wants its 
schools to render. 

In a democratic state the control 
of the schools is vested in authorities 
who receive their power to direct and 
control educational processes from the 
will of the people. The public requires 
of the educational expert that he de- 
termine its needs and the best way to 
satisfy them. Two patterns of proce- 
dure are available for shaping the 
school to public needs. The authori- 
tarian approach consists of informing 
the public of what the school proposes 
to do toward ends considered desirable 
by educators, and then leading and 
directing the thinking of the public to- 
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ward those ends. The /aissez faire ap- 
proach, on the contrary, is based on 
being informed by the public and at- 
tempting to provide educational serv- 
ices accordingly. The two approaches 
are complementary; neither could be 
employed alone. For, if carried to an 
illogical extreme the one would result 
in autocracy or despotism, the other 
in anarchy or chaos. And the schools 
will suffer in proportion as the balance 
is shifted toward either end of a con- 
tinuum ranging between the two ex- 
tremes. 

It is a basic premise of this study 
that music education has been unduly 
influenced by the opinions of the pro- 
fessional musician and the professional 
educator, and that there is need for an 
evaluation of the opinions of the people 
whose ability to determine persistent 
values of music in social life has been 
amply demonstrated over the centuries. 

The principal criticism of studies 
designed to elicit opinion concerns the 
validity of the instruments used. The 
bulk of such efforts involve a battery 
of questions selected on some a@ priori 
basis. The usual procedure consists of 
formulating the questions on the basis 
of expert opinion, then of applying 
them to the population being studied. 
The implicit assumption here is that 
the expert knows in advance what are 
the commonly held opinions on the is- 
sue being considered. A study develop- 
ed on that basis is not a study of the 
opinions of the public entirely, but 
rather a measure of the public’s accept- 
ance or rejection of opinions imposed 
by outside authority. There is a real 
possibility that significant opinions 
have been overlooked in the process. 


The Study 


This study attempted to elicit un- 
structured opinion (i.e. free expres- 
sion of opinion, non-directed) as the 
basis for developing an instrument to 
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measure the strengths and polarities 
of opinions so expressed. The validity 
claimed for the instrument developed 
is based partially on the fact that the 
items in the instrument were first se- 
cured as unstructured opinion of a 
representative sample of a community 
population. 

The study as a whole attempted to 
answer as specifically as possible the 
following questions: 

1. What are the opinions of residents 
of selected communities in a specified 
area of Missouri regarding the music 
education program as practiced in their 
schools? 

2. What significant differences of 
opinion between communities are ap- 
parent? 

3. What factors could account for 
these differences of opinion? 

4. What implications do these find- 
ings have for the practice of music 
education in the communities studied? 

5. What implications do these find- 
ings have for the general practice of 
music education? 

Ideally, an attempt might have been 
made to secure unstructured opinion 
from every resident of the community. 
Not only would that have been a prac- 
tical impossibility, but the validity of 
such a method would still have to be 
based on the two assumptions of abil- 
ity on the part of every resident to 
express a reliable opinion and his will- 
ingness to do so. 

If the two basic assumptions of 
ability and willingness may be granted 
for the moment, it then follows that the 
opinion of a community may be ascer- 
tained from a sample of that com- 
munity if the sample can be shown to 
be representative of the community. 
The validity of such well-known public 
opinion polls as those conducted by 
Gallup and others is based in large part 
on the care taken to assure the rep- 
resentativeness of the sample polled. 
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The method chosen by most poll takers 
is that of building up the sample as a 
working model of the larger group on 
the principle of stratification. The 
specification of randomness is still pre- 
served in that every unit of the popula- 
tion to be represented has an equal 
chance to be included in the sample. 

Since the community to be studied 
was defined as the total adult popula- 
tion of a specified secondary school 
district plus the secondary school pu- 
pils of that district, it was necessary to 
choose a factor for stratification of that 
community which would assure repre- 
sentativeness of sample. 

In a typical community, school poli- 
cies are influenced disproportionately 
by influential minority groups. It was 
important in this study that the sample 
be stratified by categories chosen so 
that pressure-group bias would be mini- 
mized. Ideally this would indicate that 
the sample should be selected at ran- 
dom, but also be proportionately rep- 
resentative of a variety of socio-eco- 
nomic factors including age, sex, occu- 
pation, income, size of family, real 
estate ownership, length of residence in 
the community, union affiliation, re- 
ligious preference, race or nationality 
background, education, rural-urban 
residence, and in this study, musical 
interests and background. Practically 
this was impossible because over-lap- 
ping categories would negate the speci- 
fication of random selection within 
categories. Every member of the com- 
munity must have an equal chance to 
appear once only in the final sample. 

The principal bias occurring in ran- 
dom samples when a mail ballot tech- 
nique is employed is apt to be in the 
direction of the views of higher income 
levels. Hence, the factor chosen for 
stratification should be designed to 
minimize this. A sample stratified on 
the basis of occupational divisions 


should yield a return relatively free 
from upper level bias, and should in- 
clude elements representative of other 
factors to be isolated for study, e.g. 
parents and non-parents. In a sense, 
any stratified sample will be biased in 
that it does not permit a return from 
pressure groups proportionate to the 
influence they are apt to wield in de- 
termining school policy. That bias is 
deliberate in this study in which 
opinion was sought from a representa- 
tive sample of all economic levels in 
the community. 


Procedure 


An area for study was selected which 
consisted of all or part of fifteen coun- 
ties in west-central Missouri. The area 
is predominantly rural with agricul- 
ture the principal occupation. 

In that area there were seventy-nine 
communities of which seventy-four 
had public high schools with an enroll- 
ment of less than four hundred pupils 
in the upper four grades according to 
the 1950-51 Missouri school directory. 
The study was limited to those seventy- 
four schools since the first step in the 
study was to select communities which 
were reasonably representative of the 
entire area. 

The seventy-four schools with en- 
rollments in the upper four grades of 
less than four hundred were grouped 
arbitrarily into three divisions for 
study and comparison. Group A in- 
cluded those schools with 99 or less 
pupils in the upper four grades; group 
B, 100 to 299; and group C, 300 to 
399. There were forty schools in group 
A, thirty in group B, and four in 
group C. 

It was then necessary to select two 
communities in each group which could 
be assumed to be typical or represen- 
tative of certain criteria considered to 
be pertinent in selecting a sample from 
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which data of the study would be 
drawn. A jury of eight educators was 
asked to assist in making the selection 
of typical communities. Educators 
were chosen for this because it was felt 
that a professional educator familiar 
with all, or most, of the schools and 
communities in the area would be 
qualified to rank the communities ac- 
cording to the specified criteria. Each 
member of the jury was assumed to be 
reasonably well acquainted with the 
schools and communities in the area 
because of his position and years of 
residence in the area. 

A ballot was prepared which con- 
tained information about the study, 
instructions to the jurors, and a list of 
communities to be ranked, grouped 
into the three categories selected. The 
jurors were instructed to choose the 
schools most typical of the area in each 
of the three categories. They were ask- 
ed to consider the criteria below, dis- 
carding any school which was atypical 
with respect to any one of the criteria, 
and ranking the remainder according 
to the degree to which they approached 
a mean of the aggregate of the criteria. 

1. Characteristics of the community 
including diversity of occupations 
within that community, mil assessment 
provided for the support of the schools, 
and extent of community musical ac- 
tivities. 

2. The school program and plant in- 
cluding facilities provided for music 
education. 

3. The music teacher in terms of 
preparation, experience, and tenure in 
the community. 

4. The music education program in 
terms of scope, number of ensembles, 
size of ensembles, and percentage of 
participation. 

A second ballot was prepared on 
which the communities mentioned most 
frequently in the first ballot were list- 


ed. This second ballot was submitted 
to the same jurors. They were asked to 
rank the communities in each category 
according to the criteria considered 
in the original survey. 

Following the same procedure as in 
the first survey an average rank was 
secured for each community. The ranks 
so obtained were compared with the 
tentative ranks assigned in the first 
survey. Sufficient agreement was indi- 
cated to warrant the assumption that 
the jurors had selected the most typical 
communities on both ballots. Accord- 
ingly, the two highest ranking com- 
munities in each of the three cate- 
gories were selected as representative 
of their respective categories for study. 

A form was prepared which consist- 
ed of two parts. One part designed to 
secure information about the respon- 
dent consisted of two sections, one to 
be used by adult respondents, the other 
for high school students. The rest of 
the form provided space for a free 
expression of opinions about the music 
education program in the school with 
which the respondent was concerned. 
In order to stimulate the thinking of 
the respondent so that he might express 
his opinions with a minimum of struc- 
turing, five questions were asked which 
were to be answered in terms of likes 
and dislikes about the music program 
and the music teacher. 


1. What are the things you like most 
about the music program in your 
schools? 

2. What are the things you dislike 
about the music program in your 
schools? 

3. What changes would you like to 
see made in the way music is taught 
in your schools? 

4. What are the things you like most 
about your high school music teacher 
and the way he (or she) teaches? 
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5. What are the things you dislike 
most about your high school music 
teacher and the way he (or she) 
teaches? 

A letter accompanied each ballot 
mailed explaining the purpose of the 
survey, assuring the respondent of 
anonymity, and informing him that 
both his superintendent of schools and 
his director of music had approved 
the procedures being followed. Such 
approval was secured in advance of 
any publicity or mailing of materials. 

The ballot was mailed to a random 
sample of the population of three com- 
munities, one in each size-category. 
Two weeks after mailing the ballots a 
card was sent to each address which 
had been included in the original mail- 
ing. The purpose of the card was to 
stimulate returns of the ballot and 
eliminate, if possible, the necessity of 
a later mailing of ballots. 

The ballots returned were separated 
into adult and student returns. Com- 
paratively few students responded to 
the mail ballot. In order to restore 
adult-student balance to the final sam- 
ple it was necessary to compute the 
percentage of adult returns for each 
community in terms of the number of 
ballots mailed. These percentages were 
used to indicate the number of stu- 
dent responses needed to provide a 
sample which would be proportional 
among the three communities surveyed. 

The additional student responses 
needed were secured by having unse- 
lected groups of students from grades 
nine to twelve fill out the questionnaire 
in study halls under the supervision 
of the investigator. Those ballots on 
which the response was incomplete 
were rejected. By random cast-out of 
the retained ballots a total student 
response was secured which was pro- 
portional to the adult response. 

Each return was marked to identify 


the community from which it was de- 
rived. The first step in tabulating the 
opinions from the sample returns was 
to construct a composite list of opinions 
from the three communities surveyed. 
Raw opinions were copied literally 
from the returns, identified by com- 
munity, and grouped into five cate- 
gories corresponding to the five ques- 
tions used on the ballot to elicit 
opinion. Similar opinions were com- 
bined into inclusive statements when 
such combination did not destroy the 
original opinion or alter its intent. In 
some cases a number of opinions deal- 
ing with specific aspects of a general 
condition were assumed to be opinions 
about the general condition. A general 
statement was phrased which would 
best represent the several specific 
statements. Where there was any ques- 
tion as to the advisability of interpret- 
ing a specific opinion in general terms 
the opinion was reported as a single 
opinion in its original form. Identical 
opinions and general opinions were 
then entered in a frequency tabulation. 

The next step was to devise an in- 
strument for measuring the strengths 
of the opinions derived from the first 
survey in the original three communi- 
ties and in three other communities 
chosen to be equally representative of 
the total area of the survey. 

The opinions chosen to be tested 
were those common to all three com- 
munities. The reasons for this choice 
were both practical and ideal. It was 
decided that the form of the final in- 
strument be limited to one page printed 
on both sides which would include 
both information about the respondent 
and selected test items. Ideally, 


opinions common to the first three 
communities should be more apt to 
represent opinions commonly held by 
residents of the other three equated 
communities. Thus, opinions related 
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to conditions peculiar to one or two 
communities were eliminated. 

Each of the chosen opinions, thirty 
in all, was rephrased where necessary 
in the form of a statement about which 
the respondent would express his 
opinion by agreeing or disagreeing. 
Space was provided for the respondent 
to express his opinion about each state- 
ment by checking YES if he agreed 
with the statement, NO if he disagreed, 
or NO OPINION if he had no opinion 
as to whether the statement was true 
or not, or if he felt that it did not ap- 
ply to his school. 

The original five categories were re- 
tained, but the order of listing the 
items in each category was determined 
by drawing numbers representing each 
item from a hat. This was done to 
eliminate the possibility of suggesting 
a patterned response to the respondent 
if the items were presented in the order 
of frequency of mention. 

Space was provided after each group 
of statements for the respondent to 
indicate the particular item about 
which he had the strongest feeling of 
like or dislike. This was done to pro- 
vide a basis for ranking the items in 
each category according to frequency 
of choice by the respondents. 

In its final form the instrument was 
made into separate questionnaires for 
adults and students. Only the ques- 
tions requesting information about the 
respondent were different. The test 
items were the same on both forms. 
The experience with the first survey 
indicated that few students would re- 
spond to a mail ballot. 

The next step was to submit the test 
instrument to a representative sample 
of the residents of all six communities 
chosen for study. The names used in 
the first survey were excluded from the 
population of the first three com- 
munities. It was desired that an un- 


biased sample be drawn from the com- 
munities from which the original opin- 
ions were derived. As before, in order 
to stimulate returns, cards were mail- 
ed to every person who received a 
mailed copy of the test form. 

Since separate forms were used for 
adults and students, it was necessary to 
sample student opinion by personal 
solicitation. Approximately one-third 
of the high school enrollment of each 
school was included in the sample. This 
was based on the assumption that the 
anticipated adult return would not ex- 
ceed one-third of the total number of 
test forms mailed. Test forms were fill- 
ed out in classes and study halls under 
the supervision of the investigator by 
groups of students from grades nine 
to twelve. Attempts were made to select 
students who had not participated in 
the first survey, but some overlapping 
was inevitable. 


The Data 


Unstructured opinions about the 
music education program in three rep- 
resentative communities were elicited 
from a representative sample of the 
population of those communities. The 
thirty unstructured opinions which 
were common to all three communities 
were used in an instrument designed 
to measure the strength of those opin- 
ions in a representative sample of the 
population of the three communities 
from which the unstructured opinions 
were derived, and in a representative 
sample of three equated communities. 
The data derived from the two sur- 
veys consisted of a list of common un- 
structured opinions, a tabulation of 
ranks assigned to each opinion accord- 
ing to frequency of mention in the first 
survey, a tabulation of ranks assigned 
to each opinion according to frequency 
of selection in the second survey, and 
a summary of the responses to each 
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item of the instrument designed to 
measure the strengths of commonly 
held opinions in the six representative 
communities surveyed. 


Statistical Techniques 


Samples of the student and adult 
population were drawn at random for 
both surveys. In the case of small ran- 
dom samples the validity of the data 
is contingent partially on the repre- 
sentativeness of the sample. The sam- 
ples were subjected to analysis to de- 
termine the representativeness of the 
samples from which the data of the 
study were derived. The method of 
selecting the sample was designed to 
furnish samples within communities 
which would be proportional to the 
adult-student population of the com- 
munity, and in which the adult sample 
would be representative of occupation- 
al categories chosen for stratification. 
Between communities the samples were 
to be proportional to the populations 
sampled. The total sample was to be 
representative of adult-student popula- 
tion, and the adult portion of the sam- 
ple was to be representative of occu- 
pational categories in the same ratio 
as that in which the various occupa- 
tions existed in the total population 
sampled. For purposes of stratification 
of samples, occupational categories 
were selected as they are reported by 
the United States Census Bureau. 

In comparing the distribution of re- 
turns by occupational categories with 
the distribution of the population in 
those categories, the significance of 
the difference between percentages was 
determined using the formula: 
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where t, is the number of individuals 
in a given occupational category ac- 
cording to census figures; t, is the 
number of adults responding in that 
category. 
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The value of X when referred to the 

normal scale indicated the level at 

which the difference between the two 

percentages was significant. 

The instrument used to secure the 
responses which were tested for repre- 
sentativeness was devised from un- 
structured opinions elicited in the first 
survey. The validity of the data of 
the second survey is partially depen- 
dent on the validity of that instru- 
ment. A measure of the validity of the 
instrument was secured by comparing 
the unstructured opinions secured in 
the first survey with the structured 
items of the test instrument, both 
ranked according to frequency of 
mention. 

Correlation between ranks was de- 
termined by using the formula: 

6 = d 
R= 1 — ——— 
N? —N 


A measure of the reliability of the 
instrument was secured by comparing 
the results obtained by means of the 
test instrument on equated groups of 
communities. 

These comparisons indicated that the 
sample from which unstructured opin- 
ions were derived in the first survey 
was biased in favor of student repre- 
sentation; it was partially representa- 
tive of the occupational categories 
chosen for stratification of sample, 
and it was proportional to the sizes of 
the three communities surveyed. The 
test instrument constructed from the 
unstructured opinions disclosed in the 
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first survey was shown to be reason- 
ably valid and reliable on the basis of 
agreement between the structured 
opinions secured with the instrument 
and unstructured opinions assumed to 
be valid, and on the basis of agreement 
between structured opinions secured 
with the instrument in equated com- 
munities. 

The sample from which structured 
opinions were derived in the second 
survey was biased in favor of student 
representation over adult representa- 
tion, the adult portion of the sample 
was not proportional to community size 
but the student portion of the sample 
was proportional between communities, 
and the total sample was reasonably 
representative of occupational cate- 
gories chosen for stratification of sam- 


ple. 
It was concluded that the data de- 
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rived from the student sample in six 
communities could be pooled for fur- 
ther study without limitation. The data 
derived from the adult sample was 
pooled on the assumption that it satis- 
fied all criteria established for validity 
in this study with the exception of 
representation according to size of 
community. 


Results and Implications 


A tabulation of common opinions 
with the responses to each opinion 
stated in terms of percentages of the 
total sample, ranked according to the 
comparative strengths of the most fre- 
quent response, could be assumed to be 
indicative of the attitudes of residents 
of selected communities in a specified 
area of Missouri regarding the music 
education program as practiced in their 
schools (see table). 


TABLE. OPINIONS OF RESIDENTS OF SELECTED COMMUNITIES IN 
A SPECIFIED AREA OF MISSOURI REGARDING THE Music 
EDUCATION PROGRAM IN THEIR SCHOOLS 








Percent of sample 





Opinions No 


Yes No Obinion 





What do you like about the way music is taught in your schools? 
1. There is an opportunity for every child to take part in some 


music activity who wants to. 


77.4 9.6 12.9 


2. Children learn to sing and/or play instruments. 77.3 3.1 19.6 
3. We have a very good high school band. 76.7 9.6 13.6 
4. The music department presents interesting and entertaining 

programs. 76.3 11.0 12.8 
5. We have a fine music teacher (or teachers). 72.0 12.6 15.4 
6. The high school band takes part in community affairs. 718 9.9 18.2 
7. In general, music is taught and conducted efficiently. 71.7 11.9 16.5 
8. A variety of music is used, both popular and classical. 68.7 15.9 15.4 
9. The teacher is a good disciplinarian. 56.1 13.5 30.4 


10. We have good instruction for beginners on instruments in the 


elementary grades. 


50.7 9.9 39.3 


11. General music is taught well in the elementary grades. 45.0 10.4 44.7 


What do you dislike about the way music is taught in your schools? 
1. The music lacks variety, or is of poor quality. 13.6 68.1 18.2 
2. There is not enough opportunity for all the children to take 


part in music activities who want to. 


21.4 50.4 28.2 
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Percent of sample 
Opinions No 
Yes No Obinion 
3. Our school does not have enough equipment or good facilities 
for the music program. 30.7 42.3 27.0 
What changes would you like to see in the way music is 
taught in your schools? 
1. More well-known music should be used, popular, folk, and/or 
hill-billy. 60.5 19.3 20.2 
2. Teachers should put more emphasis on teaching children to 
appreciate good music. 58.9 14.2 26.9 
3. The music groups should present more public programs. 58.0 16,2 25.8 
4. More opportunities should be provided for more children to 
take part in some music activity. 53.3 17.8 28.9 
5. The school should provide better facilities and equipment for 
the teaching of music. 50.3 19.6 30.1 
What do you like about your music teacher and/or the 
way he/she teaches? 
1. Our music teacher has a fine personality in general. 73.4 12.5 14.1 
2. Our teacher is well-qualified, knows a lot about music, and 
is a good musician. 70.3 8.6 21.1 
3. Our music teacher knows how to teach well, does good work, 
and gets results. 68.8 12.8 18.4 
4. Our teacher is sincere, has a genuine interest in music and in 
individual pupils. 66.5 12.5 21.1 
5. Our teacher has a cooperative attitude, and is able to secure the 
cooperation of the pupils. 55.9 20.0 24.0 
6. Our teacher is a good disciplinarian. 55.8 13.6 30.6 
7. Our teacher is very patient. 50.1 17.1 32.8 
8. Our teacher understands individual differences, and is able to 
get the most out of individual pupils. 48.1 21.2 30.7 
What do you dislike about your music teacher and/or the 
way he/she teaches? 
1. Our music teacher is too critical and outspoken, lacking 
tact, too strict. 11.6 61.1 27.3 
2. Our teacher is a poor disciplinarian. 15.0 56.5 28.5 
3. Our teacher loses patience and temper too easily. 18.4 52.7 28.9 


When community attitudes were 
contrasted and compared, it was found 


that there was a wide range of varia- zyel/. 


tion of response between communities. 
The opinions on which the greatest 
disagreement between communities 
was noted, arranged in order of most 
disagreement to less, were: 


1. We have a very good high school 
band. 


2. We have a fine teacher. 
3. The teacher knows how to teach 


4. The high school band takes part 
in community affairs. 
5. The teacher is well-qualified. 


6. The music department presents 
interesting programs. 


7. Music is taught efficiently. 
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8. The teacher is a good disci- 
plinarian. 

9. The teacher understands indi- 
vidual differences. 

10. The teacher has a cooperative 
attitude. 


The opinions on which there was 
the least disagreement between com- 
munities, arranged in order of least 
disagreement to more, were: 

1. There is an opportunity for all 
to take part who wish to. 

2. More well-known music should 
be used. 

3. More opportunity for participa- 
tion should be provided. 

4. The music department should 
present more programs. 

5. The teacher has a fine person- 
ality. 

6. Children learn to play and/or 
sing. 

7. Teachers should emphasize ap- 
preciation more. 

8. The teacher is not too critical, 
tactless, or strict. 

9. General music is well-taught. 


10. The school should provide bet- 
ter facilities for music. 


From this it should be noted that 
most of the opinions causing the great- 
est disagreement of response between 
communities were concerned with the 
personality and ability of the teacher. 
A pattern of response was noted in 
connection with these opinions where- 
in the relative difference of opinion 
between communities was fairly con- 
stant. 

The opinions which exhibited the 
most agreement between communi- 
ties were concerned, for the most part, 
with general aspects of the music pro- 
gram. As should be expected, these in- 
cluded most of the opinions which 


ranked highest in frequency of men- 
tion, frequency of selection, and 
strength. 

It was also noted in this analysis 
that where adults and students differ- 
ed markedly, they tended to differ con- 
sistently in their responses to opinions 
which called for an evaluation of the 
teacher. Thus, it was concluded that 
size of community and scope of the 
school music program had less influ- 
ence on determining differences of 
opinion between communities than the 
personality and qualifications of the 
teacher. 

A more precise measurement of the 
factors influencing opinion was secured 
through the comparison of sub-groups 
in the sample for significant differences 
of opinion. From the analysis of these 
comparisons it could be concluded that 
the factors most operative in determin- 
ing differences of opinion were: the 
degree to which the respondent ap- 
proved of the music teacher and his 
work in terms of liking the music 
teacher, attending programs presented 
by the music department, or partici- 
pating in school music groups; size of 
community; differences between adult 
and student opinion. 

The factors which apparently caused 
little or no difference in opinion were 
parenthood, having children in music 
groups, musical background of respon- 
dents, grade level in school, occupa- 
tion, sex, and age. 

There was very little disagreement 
on opinions which were concerned with 
the need for more public programs, the 
provision of more opportunities for 
participation with better equipment 
and facilities, and the use of more 
well-known music. The _ greatest 
amount of disagreement was evident in 
connection with the opinion about the 
ability of the teacher to teach well and 
get results. 
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Implications 


The opinion which elicited the great- 
est response was the statement that 
there is an opportunity for every child 
to take part in some music activity 
who wants to. Analysis showed that 
there was very little disagreement be- 
tween communities or sub-groups on 
the strength of this opinion. Thus, the 
result could be said to be representa- 
tive of the opinions of the population 
of the area studied. The relative im- 
portance assigned to opportunities for 
participation indicates that this item 
should be considered a_ significant 
criterion for evaluating a music educa- 
tion program. The motto for the 
Music Educators National Conference, 
“Music for every child; every child 
for music,” is shown to be based on a 
sound foundation of public approval. 

The opinion which ranked second in 
strength (children learn to play and/ 
or sing), ranked seventh in frequency 
of selection as the most important item 
in its category. However, there was 
little difference of opinion among com- 
munities as to the strength of this item. 
This could imply that the public ap- 
preciates the fact that children acquire 
musical skills, but does not consider 
this to be the most important aspect 
of the program. From the results of the 
survey it was indicated that maximum 
opportunity for participation, variety 
of music used, type of programs pre- 
sented, and the part the band plays in 
community affairs all ranked higher 
than acquisition of skills as important 
aspects of the music education pro- 
gram. 

Thus, it would seem to be evident 
that the public, as represented by the 
population surveyed, tends to endorse 
a philosophy of music education in 
which skills are relegated to a secon- 
dary position where they serve as 


means, not ends, of the educative proc- 
ess. The philosophy is not new, but 
practice still lags behind in some areas 
of teaching. The music educator who 
confines his efforts largely to a pro- 
gram based on selection aiming at 
technical proficiency sometimes does 
so because of a feeling that the public 
would be reluctant to accept a more 
functional program of music in the 
schools. If the results of this study do 
not wholly disprove this attitude, they 
do place the problem in an area of 
reasonable doubt worthy of further 
study. 

The results indicated that more than 
60 percent of the population sampled 
approved of the use of a variety of 
music in the school music program, in- 
cluding both classical and popular 
music, and requested that more well- 
known music be used, specifying popu- 
lar, folk, and hill-billy. These results 
are further evidence that a reasonably 
large segment of the public would be, 
or is, receptive to a music education 
program which does not seek its ma- 
terials solely in fields declared proper 
by authority. 

With regard to changes desired in 
the music program, the opinion was 
advanced by 58.9 percent of the re- 
spondents that teachers should put 
more emphasis on teaching children to 
appreciate good music. This opinion 
ranked second in its category accord- 
ing to strength of response and fre- 
quency of selection as the most im- 
portant change desired. There was good 
agreement between communities on the 
strength of response to this item. When 
considered with the strength of the 
opinions approving the use of a variety 
of music and requesting that more 
well-known music be used, these data 
permit two alternative deductions. 
Either the public sampled held two 
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self-contradictory opinions, or the re- 
sults can be interpreted as evidence 
of public opinion that there need not 
be a strict dichotomy. Following a line 
of reasoning based on the second al- 
ternative it could be said that ap- 
proximately 60 percent of the popula- 
tion approved of the use of a variety of 
music including popular and classical, 
and also felt that more well-known 
music should be used, but desired that, 
in addition, more emphasis be put 
upon teaching children an appreciation 
of good music. This is in line with the 
best educational thought which holds 
that it is necessary to begin with the 
child at the level with which he is 
capable of identifying himself, but 
does not deny the desirability of look- 
ing toward an increase in capacity as 
a necessary end. 

Two opinions dealt with the teaching 
of music in the elementary grades, both 
instrumental music and general music. 
The response to both opinions was 
rather low, with a high percentage ex- 
pressing no opinion. There was mod- 
erate agreement between communities 
and sub-groups on the strength of 
opinions about the elementary music 
program. The results would seem to 
indicate that the public is either in- 
different to the work done in music in 
the grades, or lacking in knowledge 
of this phase of the music program. 

It can be assumed that public opin- 
ion is influenced more by performance 
of the high school music groups than 
by the general music classes at either 
elementary or secondary level. This 
assumption was partially substantiated 
by the response to the opinion that the 
high school groups should present more 
public programs. There was little dis- 
agreement between communities or 
sub-groups on the strength of this opin- 
ion, as it ranked high in its category 


on the basis of frequency of selection. 

A much larger number of the re- 
spondents (76.3%) agreed that the 
music departments present interesting 
and entertaining programs, but there 
was a wide range of variation in 
strength of response between communi- 
ties. Thus, while public opinion varied 
among communities as to the quality 
of programs presented, there was suffi- 
cient agreement between communities 
and sub-groups to justify the state- 
ment that at least 50 percent of the 
population sampled would like more 
public programs, and further, that giv- 
ing more programs was considered 
one of the more important changes to 
be made in the way music is taught in 
the schools. 

The evidence shows that the public 
is interested in the performance aspect 
of the music education program, that 
opinions as to the quality of programs 
presented vary among communities, 
but that there is unanimity of opinion 
regarding the need for more public 
programs. Since applause is unfortun- 
ately the most widely used criterion 
for evaluating a music education pro- 
gram, there is an evident possibility 
that the music educator might over- 
emphasize the performance aspect of 
school music with the approval and 
support of a large segment of the pub- 
lic. The public reaction to opinions re- 
garding general music indicates that 
this condition might prevail in the 
communities surveyed. 

It should be noted, however, that 
the public requested more programs, 
not better programs. This was true 
even in the communities in which the 
public was critical of the quality of 
programs presented. It seems reason- 
able to assume that the public would 
approve of a more extensive use of 
public performance to provide more op- 
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portunities for participation in activi- 
ties designed to further musical growth, 
and that the public would not be par- 
ticularly critical of the quality of per- 
formance. 

This should not be interpreted as an 
indication that excellence of perform- 
ance is to be overlooked in an ideal 
music education program. On the con- 
trary, the degree of satisfaction to be 
derived by both participants and audi- 
tors will depend largely on the quality 
of performance. However, the music 
educator who is reluctant to prosecute 
vigorously a more extensive program 
should derive some measure of assur- 
ance from the public opinions expressed 
above. 

Opinions about the music teacher 
varied considerably in strength among 
communities with one notable excep- 
tion: 73.4 percent of the population 
sampled agreed that their music teach- 
er had a fine personality. There was 
little disagreement between communi- 
ties. In the category of things liked 
about the music teacher, this opinion 
ranked first in strength of response, 
and first in frequency of selection as 
the most important item in that cate- 
gory. Thus, a significant portion of the 
public placed personality above ability 
to teach, general qualifications, knowl- 
edge, musicianship, and disciplinary 
ability. It should be noted that among 
the unstructured opinions elicited in 
the first survey, there was no mention 
of specific skills such as ability to per- 
form, conduct, write, or arrange. 

It is not the purpose of this study to 
inquire into the nature of personality, 
nor to speculate as to the dependence 
of the general qualities mentioned 
above upon specific skills and abilities. 
Curriculums for the training of music 
teachers have been based largely on 
the acquisition of certain skills and 


knowledge declared to be essential in 
the opinion of experts in the field of 
music education. The opinions express- 
ed in this survey would seem to indi- 
cate that there may be a divergence 
of view as to the primacy of certain 
elements of those curriculums. In this 
connection, significant recommenda- 
tions for curriculum revision along 
more functional lines were adopted by 
the National Association of Schools of 
Music in conference at Chicago in 
December of 1952. In general, it was 
recommended that competencies to be 
attained be re-defined in terms of 
functional needs in community teach- 
ing situations. 

By eliminating those opinions which 
exhibited significant disagreement 
among communities or sub-groups, it 
was possible to derive a list of opinions 
which, by implication, could be con- 
sidered to be most representative of 
the population of the area of the sur- 
vey. Because there was little disagree- 
ment as to the expressed strengths of 
these opinions they serve as an index 
to the status of music as it is taught 
in the public schools of the area. The 
strength of each opinion is indicated 
by the percentage of respondents sup- 
porting that opinion. 


1. There is an opportunity for every 
child to take part in some music activ- 
ity who wants to (77.4%). 

2. Children learn to sing and/or 
play instruments (77.3%). 


3. Our music teacher has a fine per- 
sonality in general (73.4%). 

4. A variety of music is used, both 
popular and classical (68.7%). 

5. More well-known music should be 
used—popular, folk, and/or hill-billy 
(60.5%). 

6. Teachers should put more empha- 
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sis on teaching children to appreciate 
good music (58.9%). 

7. The music groups should present 
more public programs (58.0%). 

8. More opportunities should be 
provided for more children to take part 
in some music activity (53.3%). 

9. The school should provide better 
facilities and equipment for the teach- 
ing of music (50.3%). 

10. General music is taught well in 
the elementary grades (45.0%). 


Conclusions 


1. Music education should continue 
to strive to provide maximum oppor- 
tunities for participation. 

2. Despite the rapid growth of school 
music with a corresponding increase in 
available activities, the saturation point 
has not been reached. 


3. In the communities surveyed, 
quality of performance did not affect 
opinions regarding opportunity for par- 
ticipation. 

4. Music education promotes the 
acquisition of musical skills, but this 
is not the most important aspect of the 
program in the opinion of the public. 

5. There is a need for more empha- 
sis on teaching an appreciation of good 
music. 


6. There was little evidence that 


public opinion is dominated by a 
“good music” fetish. 

7. The public tends to evaluate a 
music teacher in terms of general 
qualifications and characteristics rather 
than specific skills and attainments. 


8. There is a need for increased em- 
phasis on general music at both ele- 
mentary and secondary levels. 

9. The public proved to be a rela- 
tively homogenous group as far as 
attitudes toward music education were 
concerned. 


Summary Conclusion 


The study demonstrated that atti- 
tudes of the public toward music edu- 
cation could be determined and meas- 
ured from a free expression of opinion. 
There was no guarantee that all the 
attitudes of the public were disclosed 
in the process, but it was felt that this 
was more than outweighed in signifi- 
cance by the validity of the attitudes 
disclosed. The results themselves are 
not startling to music educators. The 
fact, however, that they represent valid 
public attitudes is important. A vital 
program of music education must be 
concerned with community needs and 
desires. The results of this study indi- 
cated that public opinion, properly 
treated, can help to point the way. 

Northwestern University 
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Toward Cultural Definition 


GEORGE FREDERICK McKAY 


N ONE of his most eloquent moments 

the author Thomas Wolfe laments 
the difficult and seemingly tragic posi- 
tion of the artist in American culture. 
He finds himself placed by fate in an 
unprecedented situation with an almost 
torturing conflict. As he turns to 
Europe and the past his mind is bur- 
dened with awe for the great achieve- 
ments of previous authentic cultures. 
Possessed with the most advanced 
technology in the history of mankind, 
and with the heritage of Beethoven, 
Michaelangelo, Shakespeare, and other 
integrated and vital intelligences in 
his mind and heart, he must attempt 
an authenticity of his own from the 
most meager native tradition. He must 
choose a half-fulfilled grandeur through 
attachment to the traditions of other 
cultures or the ignominious labor of 
pulling himself up by his own boot- 
straps in a culture just beginning and 
only vaguely aware of its destiny, its 
potential of vital meaning. 

Although this view is distorted with 
lyric self-pity which must be under- 
stood and evaluated, it still does point 
to environmental facts, and it is a sig- 
nificant observation. Because of the 
diverse population which has filled the 
continent and because of the recent 
formation of our cultural unities and 
awarenesses, we are in truth the very 
youngest culture in the world: we are 
at a very beginning stage; it is more 
difficult for us to find our own tradi- 
tions and integrations; there is much 
elaborate artistic experience artificially 
applied. Even the most primitive of 
tribes among eskimos or pygmies has 
made its own beginning steps genera- 
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tions ago toward truly organic artistic 
manifestations. 

As a nation we have yet really to 
achieve this for ourselves. This judg- 
ment is aimed not so much at the 
artists, who have often struggled more 
valiantly than is known. It is aimed 
rather at the practices of the general 
lay culture and the attitudes within 
the world of education. Certainly in 
literature and architecture we have 
widely recognized authenticities, but in 
the visual arts and in music particu- 
larly there is much misunderstanding 
or lack of a focused purposiveness. 

Is a so-called authentic art of any 
importance to us? Can we “define our- 
selves to ourselves” in such a way as to 
clarify and energize educational pur- 
pose? In this era, while our cultural 
expressive function is at a nascent 
stage, we have been thrust by fate into 
a “sink or swim” opportunity of world 
political leadership. Is a vital artistic 
expressivity of any importance to this 
role? 

There are some who deny the possi- 
bility of cultural definition and point 
up the dangers inherent in doctrinaire 
statements. They say, in effect, “When 
you have strictly defined a living or- 
ganism it becomes only a static or dead 
thing. All rational structures are mere 
ladders to temporary understanding. 
What we are is what we shall become.” 
This attitude is defensible, but do we 
really want such a cultural “Laissez 
faire”? Does our group life in fact 
comprise a sort of “non-culture” we 
should avoid seeking to define? Would 
not such avoidance leave the door open 
for the mere endless repetition of old 
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prejudiced habits and the exploitation 
of the populace through mere amuse- 
ment? To the contrary, is it not quite 
certain that we do possess a positive 
cultural entity and direction, and that 
a fruitful and yet non-restrictive defi- 
nition can and must be made? Without 
such definition there will be continued 
cultural lag and educational drifting. 
There are those who give little regard 
to the importance of American artistic 
expressivity to our political role. It 
should be fairly obvious to intelligent 
men that there is a greatly important 
interrelation here. Artistic expression 
has become a world language perhaps 
more universally understood than lan- 
guage itself. What could be more detri- 
mental to our role of leadership than 
to display an accompanying artistic 
manifestation which is immature, arti- 
ficial, trivial, anti-social, crude-mater- 
ialist, escapist-negative, egoist-exhibi- 
tionist, or dogmatic in a way which 
would belie the warm-humanist, social- 
moral-spiritual meaning which we all 
know as the center of our intention in 
the world? The ethos of a culture 
and its artistic expression are irrevoc- 
ably interlinked. The artistic life of a 
nation is more than a sort of internal 
recreation facility or an area of in- 
vidious distinction for individuals. On 
the stage of history it is a matter of 
great importance and is inevitably 
associated with the life and death, 
the rise and fall of nations. 

Let us affirm two generic facts. (1) 
We do have in America at the very 
center of consciousness the experience 
of a purposeful moral-social-political 
meaning which we know to be historic- 
ally new and vitally constructive in its 
potentiality for future humanity. What 
is this meaning?—a statistical chart? 
—@ poetic expression? Is it not partly 
sprung from the Christian ethics? Is 
it not partly derived from the findings 


of the age of reason with a resulting 
pragmatic openness as life evolves and 
matures? For the moment let the term 
“the American Idea” stand as a sym- 
bol for this complex of creative poten- 
tiality, practically effective fact, poetic 
essence, philosophical ferment. It is 
at work among us and, rightly under- 
stood, we do have faith in its future. 

(2) In the vital cultures of the past 
there has always been an organic rela- 
tion between the ethos of the culture 
and its artistic expression. In differing 
ways the philosophers of history affirm 
this (Sorokin, Spengler, Toynbee, 
Dewey). In our own way we affirm 
this in principle by filling our museums 
with the most authentic specimens of 
cultural expression through the crit- 
ical research of a host of litterateurs, 
anthropologists, music critics, art 
curators, all intent upon experiencing 
only the best and most authentic (from 
other cultures). 

When we look squarely at three 
assumptions, (1) the “American Idea” 
is vital in essence, (2) all vital cul- 
tures normally develop art expression 
organic to the ethos of the culture, 
(3) the American arts as yet make too 
little impact in representing our 
ethos to the world, we can only 
conclude that either our arts, particu- 
larly the visual and musical arts, are 
retarded in their expressive function 
or that our educational processes 
are weak in a way that does not foster 
nor utilize the potential of our creative 
artists. To shock and perhaps anger 
the reader I quote from two recent 
unnamed music critics (paraphrased). 

A French music critic: “From 
America there is currently nothing 
really valuable. There is much artificial 
use of complex systems and a great 
deal of utter vulgarity.” A British 
music critic: “It seems that the present 
crop of young Americans have amaz- 














ing technical development and that 
they could do almost anything with 
their material—if they had any mater- 
ial.” 

These caustic comments of course 
overstate and oversimplify, and in the 
manner of a parent defending his be- 
loved child we rush to the rescue, but 
perhaps a good straight look at facts 
and conditions is in order so that we 
can defend against such criticism with 
clearsighted understanding. 

We might as well face up to it. 
The American arts are advanced tech- 
nically but are somewhat retarded in 
expressivity and functionality. The 
world of music will give a very good 
example. We have perhaps the most 
and best orchestras in the world in 
the technical sense, but their programs 
often are largely presentations of 
museum pieces. (European master- 
works and imitations of masterworks). 
This typical manifestation of a mag- 
nificent machinery given over s0 
thoroughly to the museum without a 
clear understanding of what is happen- 
ing points up Thomas Wolfe’s dilemma 
as a persistent environmental factor in 
the life of every American composer. 
No other musical culture in world his- 
tory has devoted so much of its effort 
to the eclectic. 

Is this again because we possess 
one of the youngest artistic cultures 
in the world? Probably not. Canada 
and Argentina have workable and 
acceptable traditions that provide 
very tangible starting points for the 
artist. But we have been in the posi- 
tion of having to assimilate a much 
greater variety of cultures. The unities 
of our culture have become evident 
much more slowly. For generations we 
have had mostly European mentors 
projecting into our lives and habits 
the expressivities and functionalities 
of other cultures. This has been espe- 
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cially true in the world of music. The 
lure of the mature and vitally grounded 
art represented by the Toscaninis, 
Schoenbergs, Hindemiths, and Bartoks 
is irresistible to those not sufficiently 
clear-minded to see that we must also 
make our own real beginnings on our 
own terms, however humble, and that 
the adoption of various “prestige” 
styles, no matter how “distinguished” 
the artist feels temporarily, fails in 
the long run to produce a living art. 

In relation to the achievement of 
genuineness and authenticity in music 
we do have immediately before us the 
example of England, which had a prob- 
lem of musical imitation and artificial- 
ity to overcome. Between Purcell and 
the present (Elgar, Vaughan-Williams 
and Walton) there was an incredibly 
long period of dull and artificial Han- 
del and Mendelssohn imitation which 
provides an extraordinary example of a 
musical culture gone dead that should 
be interesting to future historians. 
What happened? 

Since Ralph Vaughan-Williams has 
been so potent and inspired in bringing 
English music back to life, his views 
are particularly significant. “How is 
the composer to find himself?” he 
asks. “How is he to stimulate his im- 
agination in a way which will lead to 
his voicing the sentiments of himself 
and his fellows? I need hardly at this 
time of day point to the folk song as 
a worthy study—a germ from which 
all musical developments ultimately 
spring. But are there not other incen- 
tives for inspiration, imperfect per- 
haps and overlaid with dross, but 
pregnent with meaning to those who 
have ears to hear? . . . Our composers 
are much too fond of going to con- 
certs. There they hear the finished 
product; what the artist should be 
concerned with is the raw material. . . . 
The artist must not shut himself up 
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and think about art, he must live with 
his fellows and make his art an ex- 
pression of the whole life of the com- 
munity—if we seek for art we shall 
not find it.” 

These thoughts from this great 
germinal mind in British music should 
give us pause as we look about and 
see our cultural lives swamped by the 
European musical museum in much 
the same way as England was domin- 
ated by imitative patterns during its 
weakest period. We do not need to as- 
pire to the dramatic rooting out of 
European influences attempted by vari- 
ous extreme indigenous aspirations 
(e.g. Chavez in Mexico), but the Euro- 
pean masterpieces must be rightly 
understood for the values they possess 
supplementary to the main business of 
our own art and living. Art is for life, 
not life for art. The museum can show 
us how wonderfully live and organic 
art was in other cultures; it can affirm 
universal poetic values; it can give us 
very pleasant moments and exalt us 
through the vision of the great minds 
of the past, but it cannot give us the 
crowning value and what is really most 
important to us—our own creativity. 
Too often it provides a substitute ex- 
perience blocking out the organic 
experience which would be preferred 
if it could only be brought into being 
for us. 

If we admit a certain degree of 
retardation in expression and function- 
ality and excuse it on factual and 
historical grounds as charitably as 
possible, the next step is to try to 
understand the situation clearly enough 
to be able to formulate the methods or 
conditions under which a more mature 
and organic American expression might 
develop. There are those who will say 
that only time and good fortune 
through the appearance of genius will 
bring about these desired ends, and 


that no amount of organization of the 
environment will have any bearing 
upon the appearance of such genius. 
We are, however, pledged in this coun- 
try more than in any other to a con- 
tinuing struggle to adjust and improve 
the educational process and the social 
environment for the benefit of all, and 
there are also those who feel that much 
can be done to create a basic set of 
conditions which would bring better 
results. 

Before attempting to formulate in 
a positive way a description of favor- 
able environmental conditions and 
suitable artistic objectives, it will be 
helpful to describe certain negative 
patterns which like a plant blight in 
a garden act to restrain and destroy, 
and which result from the retention of 
feudal-aristocratic attitudes within 
our brotherly-free society. 

What the “American Idea” means 
in social relations finds expression in 
our schools and homes in the teaching 
of such concepts as friendliness, neigh- 
borliness, cooperative moral effort. At 
election time as an expression of our 
social ideals we seem to prefer the 
wonderful homespun sort of person- 
ality, the down-to-earth friendliness 
of an Eisenhower or a Truman, but 
there seem to hang over into artistic 
behavior patterns certain survivals of 
the old master and slave relationship 
of ancient society. 

More specifically defined this pat- 
tern can be stated as the tendency to 
compete for face through connoiseur- 
ship. Art in feudal times was a royal 
prerogative. Later it became the amuse- 
ment of the elegant few (Mozart broke 
his heart and became pauperized going 
into debt to buy clothes with which 
to appear at court). What seems to 
happen in our artistic relations is that 
various invidious distinctions hang on 
and are implanted by conditioning 
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from generation to generation as a 
backwash from age-old and still con- 
tinuing European patterns. 

If the socially fearful American 
cannot outface others by claiming 
royal descent, the next ego fortress is 
what the psychologist would call iden- 
tification. One can become a “man of 
distinction” by apeing royal customs. 
By importing villas and castles stone 
by stone and by buying up art objects 
that formerly belonged to dukes and 
monarchs it is possible to get that 
special feeling of superiority to others 
that seems so persistently necessary to 
some. 

If neither royal blood nor conspicu- 
ous wealth are available there is the 
fiction of superior race. If our com- 
petitor for face is an artist he can 
fall back upon wierd behavior (Bo- 
hemianism), or he can retreat to the 
ivory tower of super-subtle connoi- 
seurship and to the small circle of the 
“few who understand” and who admire 
their images in the little magazines. 

If all else fails there is the gutter, 
the “right guys” in the taverns and 
the dance band boys who are “in the 
groove” aristocrats. Even the teen- 
agers fight back at false distinction 
patterns with a gang iconoclasm, a 
sort of anti-culture negativism. Is this 
constant pattern of ego struggle just 
an extension of the Schopenhauerian 
conflict of wills? Is it just the “nature 
of the beast” or is it false and unfruit- 
ful conditioning that could be changed 
by an education that understands the 
implications of American social ideal- 
ism? 

There is no denying that aristo- 


cratic society produced magnificent and - 


formally fulfilled art. The argument 
against feudal-aristocratic responses to 
art is not to be construed as an argu- 
ment against excellence, nor against 
creative genius, nor against expert 


knowledge. There are those of course 
who argue that “great” art can only 
be produced by aristocratic societies 
and that democratic societies will 
never do so. This is a form of stupid- 
ity that is only ridiculous. What is 
really meant is that a democratic 
society cannot authentically repeat the 
aristocratic art achievement of the 
past. What the democratic society will 
produce is something necessarily differ- 
ent but perhaps even better because 
deeply and inclusively human and 
more socially and objectively mature. 
Wonderfulness and creative genius 
will never die as long as the miracle 
of human existence continues. 

Some years ago it was rather com- 
mon to meet a point of view which 
ran somewhat as follows: ‘America 
is really just a suburb of Europe— 
all our basic culture is from European 
roots, and we are inevitably compelled 
to a continuance through the basic 
models of the classic language.” The 
argument goes on to deplore the use 
of Negro and Indian folksong and 
other indigenuous sources as being 
hopelessly vulgar. This argument was 
right in some small ways. There is a 
common ancestry between ourselves 
and Europe in the parentage of basic 
folksongs, but to assume that European 
classic forms and patterns are our 
inevitable forms is completely unpro- 
ductive and false. To deny the future 
possibility of crude indigenous sources 
is anthropological and historical ignor- 
ance, and we are never, never, just a 
suburb of Europe! We are definitively 
different in far reaching and signifi- 
cant ways, and these differences imply 
a cultural expression equally different. 
These differences may be illustrated 
most vividly by setting up a series of 
contrasts. 


1. In _ contrast 
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American culture implies the brother- 
hood of races and creeds. This impli- 
cation in turn produces others. First 
of all it implies a cultivated regional- 
ism rather than a future of com- 
fortably uniform experience. To love 
your neighbor you must enjoy him and 
appreciate him for the very savor of 
his difference. The Afro-American 
Symphony of William Grant Still pro- 
vides a good illustration of a regional 
work that should be played by every 
orchestra in this country. All of our 
folkisms and regionalisms should come 
vividly alive. Robert Frost is an in- 
spired Vermonter, William Faulkner a 
vivid Mississipian. What we have in 
this country is an unprecedented basic 
richness of racial and geographic differ- 
ences that have only begun to be 
understood and used. Our anthropolo- 
gists have laid the groundwork for 
many more good works such as the 
Appalachian Spring of Copland, The 
Indian Suite of MacDowell, etc. 

A practical result which might pro- 
ceed from following up the basic im- 
plication of American culture would 
be the opening up of the museum 
doors (the concert hall) to music other 
than European from other lands. A 
fully aware young American musician 
through an extension of this attitude 
favoring regionalism would be inter- 
ested in the whole range of historical 
differences through all time from an- 
cient Greek to modern Pakistani. We 
are much in danger of limiting our 
total experience by having left out not 
only ancient but modern racial and 
regional manifestations. It is a matter 
of amazement that so few Latin- 
American and Mexican and Canadian 
works are performed by our musicians. 

Regionalist emphasis always brings 
forth the spectre of the sort of ignor- 
ant chauvinism from which the world 
has recently suffered much. That a 


good thing has been wrongly used does 
not prove that it is not a good thing, 
but merely a dangerous thing in ignor- 
ant hands. To use the varied vivid- 
nesses from very real life as basic raw 
material is only to have rich resources. 
Certainly deep and compassionate and 
intelligent and humane values can and 
have been combined with regional 
emphasis. Somehow the greatest ar- 
tists of our time have been able to 
utilize the complex technology of fully 
developed artistic sensibility and com- 
bine this with a vivid rootedness and 
regional feeling to express deep and 
universal values. We need only to 
mention the Vaughan-Williams Sixth 
Symphony with its cultivated English- 
ness, the Hungarian power of Kodaly’s 
Psalmus Hungaricus, the quartets of 
Bartok, the music of Villa-Lobos and 
Chavez in Brazil and Mexico to see 
philosophical depth and _ universal 
values expressed in regional terms. 

2. When we examine the next point 
of significant difference which our cul- 
ture shows, freedom of opinion and 
worship and the resulting philosophical 
ferment as contrasted with European 
authoritarianism, we come to the 
difference that is often most puzzling 
to the European. This calls to mind a 
young German composer who visited 
us on a Fulbright exchange scholarship. 
He was at first most disturbed, aston- 
ished, and seemingly revolted that in 
America there was not some concen- 
tration of research for the artistic truth, 
something which could become the 
American style, an all embracing simi- 
larity of utterance, a crystallization in- 
to meaningful unity. He found it diffi- 
cult to understand and admire a situa- 
tion where he heard all at once jazz, 
classics, folk music, romantic (19th 
centuryish) ballads, music of the 
Orient, imitation renaissance choral 
music, Indian dances, music for pure 
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percussion using pop bottles, abstract 
music drawn on sound tracks, etc., etc., 
all mixed up in one chaos, a welter of 
vitalities which was to him a sort of 
Schopenhauerian nightmare. But is not 
this philosophical ferment the very 
vital difference and the very opposite 
of the church-state, feudal-autocratic, 
authoritarian pressure that is so old- 
style European (or rather so typical 
of the human past), and is it not a 
central principle of our culture that we 
shall have as an essential vitality such 
never ending philosophical ferment as 
a constant duty and as a constant op- 
portunity for vital living and vital 
change—a philosophical struggle never 
to be ended through all the future? 
What this philosophical open door 
means to our music is that our best 
composers will know this same philo- 
sophical struggle, and their musical 
products will show this same welter of 
differences, and we shall have classi- 
cists, romanticists, mystics, material- 
ists, humanists, traditionalists, experi- 
mentalists, futurists, dreamers, and 
workers of all sorts. The mind must 
never close off the possibility of seeing 
genius appear from many opposing 
directions. The mysterious vitality of 
art is so manifold that all doctrinaire 
attitudes always end up as statements 
of limited vision. In our culture the 
artist may sometimes take off in weird 
and seemingly fruitless directions, 
perhaps in stubbornly old-fashioned 
directions, but it is not for the politi- 
cian or militarist to tell him what to 
feel. Art is the safety valve of the 
social organism, so to speak. The artist 
achieves value through feeling, and 
very often the more prevalent an 
official tendency the more likely is the 
artist to feel opposing but leavening 
impulses, and at his best he will have 
a certain creative clairvoyance, the 
ability to feel the values of the future 


through a subtle sensing of present 
realities. 

This implies the desirability of abso- 
lute and utter tolerance for the artist 
and non-interference from officialdom. 
This is not the old way, the European 
way. Our attitude then is strangely 
new and promising. What this means 
for music is the willingness of pro- 
gram directors to open their minds 
to a similar philosophical range and 
variety. 

3. All good things for all people as 
opposed to privilege for the elegant 
few is indissolubly tied to a growing 
equality of economic and educational 
opportunity. What this demands is 
not the rejection of the museum but 
its intelligent understanding and ex- 
pansion. We must have the best sup- 
ported and most far reaching concerts 
and exhibits in the history of the 
world, and open to all. In music, in- 
stead of concerts too greatly limited 
to the classic and romantic European 
music we must expand into time in 
both directions and into the music of 
all the continents. Fortunately, we in- 
herited a fine group of displaced 
musicologists during the last war, and 
these men are gradually bringing to 
the attention of our musical public the 
importance of Obrecht, Dufay, Okeg- 
hem, Buxtehude and many more 
musical masters from the past. Anthro- 
pological research is opening up the 
highways and byways of unknown 
folk strains, and our own young 
American conductors are beginning to 
show a live interest in the contempor- 
ary music of cultivated sorts. 

Before we can really have all good 
things in music for all the people, we 
must begin to cultivate many more 
choral societies since at least half of 
the musical treasure of the world is 
vocal. We must also have a renaissance 
of the community supported opera. 
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Fortunately, there has been a rather 
exciting recent expansion everywhere 
in this field. 

To have the finest music available 
for all we must have the very same 
thing that we have had to turn to in 
education, public tax support. This is 
one thing in which we can profitably 
imitate Europe. In the old days in 
competing for face, dukes and poten- 
tates tried to outdo each other in 
giving feasts and festivals in the court, 
and of course music was most essen- 
tial to all of this. As the duchies be- 
came municipalities the music stayed 
on and became a customary tax-sup- 
ported feature of the cultural life of 
the municipality. Now it is the Ameri- 
cans who are old fashioned, depending 
too often on the patronage of a weal- 
thy few for support of their orchestras 
and opera houses. There are a few 
bright spots. San Francisco and Indian- 
apolis are pioneering the cause of 
intelligent civic support for music, and 
Baltimore deserves the place of honor 
as the first to come forth with civic 
support for its orchestra. 

Until tax supported civic music is 
a recognized principle in this country, 
we can never have anything but a pre- 
carious and  half-realized musical 
opportunity for our public. When you 
have to rehearse in a hurry with 
apathetic, underpaid players and fall 
back upon sure-fire stuff to meet ex- 
penses, there is nothing left but to 
do the Nutcracker Suite and the over- 
ture to William Tell for the umpteenth 
time. 

Our schools are doing a magnificent 
job throughout the country in supply- 
ing choral and orchestral experience 
on a scale that has never before 
existed anywhere, but our composers 
have not risen sufficiently to the op- 
portunity to create music for the young. 
As Alexander Stoddard, formerly su- 


perintendent of schools in Los Angeles, 
has frequently and inspiringly explain- 
ed, it is as important for a growing 
mind to “feel” wonderful values as it is 
for it to “know” useful techniques. 
Since music is a wonderful avenue for 
this experience in “feeling” there must 
be inspired music available for all 
levels of difficulty. 

To supply this music we need to 
have composers who understand that 
here is an actual living environment 
inviting whole generations of creative 
effort as did the church and court in 
earlier times. Too often our most 
talented composers want first of all 
aristocratic connoisseurship at the com- 
plex levels and hardly ever the warm 
love of the really very keen and appre- 
ciative younger citizens. Bach and 
Bartok were not above writing in- 
spired music for children. There is 
also an increasingly flourishing area 
of adult amateur participation in com- 
munity orchestras that will probably 
become a permanently vital part of 
our musical fulfillment. Composers owe 
a very special effort to create for it 
music of its very own. 

4. When we contrast the statement, 
“Art is for life” with its inversion, 
“Life is for art,” we sum up a basic 
difference of American from European 
culture. Older European and present 
Asiatic cultures could be said to be 
much more callous toward human life 
than we are. It was an ancient com- 
monplace to consider the masterwork 
as almost holy and human life relative- 
ly insignificant. Ars longa, vita brevis. 
It is American to consider fulfilled 
humanity as a creative objective with 
the work of art as a means toward the 
building of human values. There is a 
body of tradition stemming from our 
political documents and our national 
experience that tests all cultural 
manifestations against the needs of 
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humanity. Whereas the European, for 
example, thinks of the concert as a 
sort of ceremony in celebration of the 
masterworks of the past, it is more in 
keeping with our basic beliefs to think 
of it as a ceremony to all creative 
vitalities and meanings, with especial 
emphasis on the present and upon our 
own expressivities and functionalities. 
Life versus the museum! 

The American does not very much 
honor ivory tower-ism in the arts. He 
loves pure experiment as a means 
toward new resources but does not 
care too much for the great posing on 
small pedestals that has seemed to 
come sometimes from rather stage- 
struck experimentalists and ivory tow- 
er inhabitants. But while there is no 
significant virtue in just being differ- 
ent, no one can tell from whence 
something vital or useful will develop. 
It is really our cultural duty to give 
hearing and tentative attention to ex- 
perimentalists of all sorts, and every 
American concert could well contain 
something intellectually challenging in 
the objective sense without, however, 
exaggerating the importance of the 
experimental role. As Robert Frost 
says, “All that can be done with 
words (or rhythm and tone) is soon 
told—so also with meters... . It is 


painful to watch our sprung rhythmists 
straining at the point of omitting one 
short from a foot for relief from mon- 
otony. The possibilities for tune from 
the dramatic tones of meaning struck 
across the rigidity of a limited meter 
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are endless. And we are back in poetry 
(or music, or painting) as one more 
art of having something to say.” 

Americans also have real fun, and 
here Arthur Fiedler is the St. George 
to the dragon of stuffiness and classic 
pretentiousness. Jazz and the dance 
band fit somewhere in here too, as do 
Toscanini’s performances of “The 
Stars and Stripes Forever.” ‘Music is 
for the Glory of God and pleasant 
recreation” is a saying attributed to 
Johann Sebastian Bach, but too often 
light music has been received with the 
lifted eyebrow. Fun does belong to our 
way and to our music. 

We do have many wonderful threads 
leading in true directions and a gen- 
eration of young artists more abun- 
dant, more experienced, and more in 
real need of what art can give to life 
than ever before. As education gradu- 
ally brings clear understanding to the 
public and as it comes to see art for 


what it is, a vital guiding force for | 
purposeful living concerned with the | 


miracle and mystery of life and death, 
Americans will gradually turn more 
and more to their own artists and dis- 
cover their own real past and future. 
We shall then begin to make our 
artistic meaning flower forth into the 
consciousness of the world. To sum 
up—brotherhood of races and creeds, 
philosophical ferment, artistic oppor- 
tunity as a vital community function, 


art for life and life now, add regional- | 


ism and experimentation, a touch of 
genius, and stir. 
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The Total Work-Load of High School 
Music Teachers in Michigan 


OLAF W. STEG 


TUDIES OF TEACHING LOAD complet- 

ed and published in recent years 
have presented incontrovertible evi- 
dence that the general classroom teach- 
er in many schools carries too heavy a 
load. He teaches classes that are too 
large and works too many hours to be 
able to realize and maintain his full 
teaching potential. Since the majority 
of these studies have given considera- 
tion only to classroom teachers in gen- 
eral, the need for supplementary 
studies in specialized teaching areas 
has become increasingly apparent. 
Among others, the Research Division 
of the National Education Association 
has pointed out that there is a need 
for related studies on teaching load if 
real progress is to be made toward a 
solution of the problem.’ 

High school music teachers, particu- 
larly, have long felt that their teach- 
ing loads are too heavy. In patient re- 
buttal, of course, their administrators 
point out that the music teacher’s as- 
signed classroom load is no heavier 
than that of other teachers. The music 
teacher, however, claims that his as- 
signed load is only a small portion of 
his total load and that there is scarcely 
a moment in the morning, afternoon, 
and evening that he is not giving priv- 
ate or class instruction in addition to 
his assigned load. Furthermore, he 
claims that not only is his actual 
teaching load heavier than that of other 
teachers, but that he must also meet 





’ ‘National Education Association, Research Di- 
vision, “Teaching Load in 1950,” Research Bulletin, 
XXIX (February 1951), 46-48. 
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the constant clamor of the public for 
programs by his organizations. 

In reply, the administrator says that 
the music teacher’s activity in the prep- 
aration and presentation of public pro- 
grams is comparable, in his opinion, to 
the work the general classroom teacher 
takes home with him at night in the 
grading of themes, papers, and class 
projects. To this, the music teacher’s 
obvious reply is that the output of 
energy and the nervous strain of di- 
recting a half-time football show is 
infinitely greater than that involved 
in grading a set of English themes by 
the fireside. 

To the present time, no research has 
been completed either to validate or 
refute the contentions of either the 
music teachers or the administrators. 
In the absence of such research, it is 
evident that neither the music teachers 
who feel that they are over-worked nor 
the school administrators who make 
the teaching assignments have the 
facts and information they need in 
order to work cooperatively toward 
improving the situation. 

It may readily be seen, for example, 
that one of the issues is the meaning 
of the term “teaching load.” By and 
large, music teachers tend to think in 
terms of “total work-load,” whereas ad- 
ministrators normally equate loads for 
their entire faculty in terms of “com- 
parative” assigned loads. While it 
would seem to be necessary that this 
issue be resolved or compromised be- 
fore the problem of the teaching load 
of music teachers can be solved, it is 
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also evident that there is an immediate 
need for the collection and analysis of 
data relative to the music teacher’s 
total activity. 

Consequently, when a Faculty Re- 
search Grant for the summer of 1954 
was made available by the Horace H. 
Rackham School of Graduate Studies 
of the University of Michigan, the 
present study was initiated. 

The term “teaching load” as used 
here conforms with usage in other 
studies to cover all the teacher’s 
assigned responsibilities—classroom 
music teaching, individual instruction, 
study hall supervision, public concerts, 
teachers’ meetings, teaching in areas 
other than music—and the various 
other related activities either pertain- 
ing to these duties or which the teacher 
feels he is expected to do to maintain 
his position in the school and in the 
community. 


Method and Scope 


A questionnaire was developed and 
distributed in April 1954 to 725 mem- 
bers of the Michigan School Band and 
Orchestra Association and the Michi- 
gan School Vocal Association. Basical- 
ly, the questionnaire was modeled after 
one constructed by the Research Divi- 
sion of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and used in their more general 
study of classroom teacher load in 
1950. 

However, while the instructions on 
the NEA questionnaire directed the 
teachers to mail in their replies un- 
signed, spaces were provided on the 
questionnaire of the present study for 
the name of the respondent, the name 
of the school, and the city. It was felt 
that the individual respondent would 
feel that his identified response had 
more status than an unidentified re- 
sponse and that he would therefore 
fill it out more accurately. 


Stamped return-address envelopes 
were provided for convenience in re- 
turning the completed questionnaire. 
Assurance was given in the covering 
letter that the replies would be handled 
confidentially. 

The high degree of interest among 
the music teachers of Michigan in the 
problem of teaching load is indicated 
by the fact that 379 teachers (52.2%) 
filled out and returned the question- 
naires which had been sent them. In 
view of the fact that the questionnaire 
was mailed at the height of the spring 
festival and concert season, this is an | 
amazingly b'-* percentage of returns | 
and is pres....cd indicative of a felt | 
need in the profession for a thorough 
study of the problem. 

A total of 345 of the 379 responses | 
are used in this report. Thirty-four | 
were eliminated because of defective 
reporting or because, in some cases, 
the respondent was entirely a junior | 
high rather than a senior high school 
teacher or was not a full-time salaried ” 
teacher. 





Characteristics of the 
Participating Teachers 
The 345 teachers whose replies are 
included in this study may readily be 
divided into three groups descriptive © 
of their over-all music teaching assign- © 


ments as listed below: : 
Instrumental music only ..141, or 41% © 
Vocal music only ........ 85, or 25% 
Both vocal and instru- 
METS cu peaccatbacter 119, or 34% 
 -Ghxdxsiwe des 345, or 100% 


eR: 


It is apparent, of course, that a sub- 
stantially larger number of responses 
was received from teachers of instru- 
mental music than from teachers of © 
vocal music. This is due simply to the © 
fact that the mailing list of the Band 
and Orchestra Association was some- 
what larger than that of the Vocal 
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Association. The percentage of replies 
from members of each association was 
essentially the same. In any event, the 
number of respondents in each of the 
three areas is large enough to consti- 
tute a representative sampling. 

In addition to their high school 
music teaching, a majority of the re- 
spondents also teach at the elementary 
school or junior high school level, or 
at both. Most of the elementary school 
and junior high assignments are, of 
course, in music; in a few instances, the 
assignment is in an area other than 
music. The percentage of high school 
music teachers in each of the foregoing 
categories who have elementary or 
junior high teaching assignments is as 
follows: 


Instrumental teachers .......... 85% 
Wee MED. one cGnnenass ones 80% 
Vocal-instrumental teachers ...... 95% 


It is also interesting to note, in 
Figure 1, that the majority of the re- 
spondents in this study teach in towns 


POPULATION 








100 - 2500 


a 





2500- 10,000 
10,000- 30,000 


30,000 -100,000 





100,000 -500,000 4% 


OVER 500,000 91% 


with a population of 10,000 or less. 
Sixty-five percent fall into this major- 
ity group, with 40 percent teaching in 
communities of 100 to 2500 and an 
additional 25 percent teaching in towns 
varying from 2500 to 10,000. A total 
of 83 percent of the respondents teach 
in cities of 30,000 or less, the three 
smallest categories in Figure 1, while 
only 5 percent teach in large cities or 
metropolitan areas. 

The facts collected in this study, 
therefore, and the conclusions to be 
drawn therefrom pertain more gener- 
ally to the small urban center than to 
the large one. Many of the basic prob- 
lems, of course, are common to all sizes 
of communities. 

An analysis of the educational prep- 
aration of the music teachers in Michi- 
gan is also important to an under- 
standing of the problem under consid- 
eration. The percent of music teachers 
who report the attainment of various 
academic degrees is as follows: 


PERCENT OF PARTICIPANTS 
MA 


25%’ o<) 





Ficure 1. Percent of Participants in the Study Who Teach in Michigan Communities 


of Various Populations (1953-1954). 
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No degree .........--++eeeeeees 2% music is quite clearly toward a fifth 
EONOT SE GOMIED. ooccccccccccses 49% year of college study. 
ID 655 ocis'e cndsaance 31% There are several reasons for this 


Additional work beyond master’s . 18% 


It should be noted that while 49 
percent of the respondents indicate 
that they have earned the bachelor’s 
degree, an equal percentage report that 
they hold the master’s degree or have 
taken additional graduate work be- 
yond the master’s. The trend in the 
educational preparation of teachers of 


trend. One is that many school systems 
offer an automatic salary increment of 
$150 or $200 within their salary sched- 
ules to a teacher as soon as he receives 
the master’s degree. Furthermore, 
some of the school systems which have 
music education programs that are at- 
tractive to teachers insist that candi- 
dates for positions in these systems 
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Ficure 2. Median Salaries of Music Teachers in Michigan Communities of Various 


Populations (1953-1954). 
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must hold the master’s degree. What- 
ever the reason may be, it is apparent 
that the participants in this study are 
educationally well qualified for their 
jobs. Only 2 percent hold no degree 
whatsoever. 

Financially, the music teachers are 
probably as well off as other teachers. 
The range of salaries reported, how- 
ever, is very wide. Salaries reported by 
teachers in communities of 100 to 2500 
population vary from an unbelievably 
low $2400 to $5500. Salaries in com- 
munities of 2500 to 500,000 popula- 
tion vary from $3000 to over $6000. 

The median salaries for music 
teachers in the various sizes of com- 
munities included in this study are 
given in Figure 2. Music teachers in 
cities of 10,000 to 30,000 receive a 
median salary of $4900, as against the 
$3800 paid to the teacher in com- 
munities of 100 to 2500. Even when 
contemplating a move from a town in 
this latter category to a town in the 
2500 to 10,000 population bracket, the 
music teacher may be influenced by a 
raise in pay amounting to $332, jump- 
ing from a median salary of $3800 to 
a median salary of $4132. On the other 
hand, the teacher who contemplates a 
move from a city of 10,000 to 30,000 
population to a city in one of the 
higher population brackets will prob- 
ably be influenced more in his decision 
by factors other than salary, since the 
median salaries in the larger urban 
areas are somewhat lower. The differ- 
ence is not particularly significant. 

A comparison of the median annual 
salaries of the music teachers in the 
three categories—instrumental, vocal, 
and combined vocal-instrumental—is 
also of interest. They are as follows: 


Instrumental teachers .......... $4371 
ee ee 3833 
Vocal-instrumental teachers .... 3901 
All 345 music teachers ......... 4069 
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At first glance, it would seem that 
instrumental music teachers receive 
significantly higher salaries than the 
teachers in the other two categories. 
In many cases, however, the instrumen- 
tal music teacher respondent indicated 
that he is expected to carry on a six- 
week or eight-week summer program 
within this annual salary. It may fairly 
be assumed that such an instrumental 
summer program is typical of the teach- 
ing requirements in most communities. 
If this assumption is valid, the salaries 
are not strictly comparable and the 
difference in nine-month income re- 
ceived by teachers in the three cate- 
gories is probably not very great. The 
median annual salary reported by all 
345 participants in this study is $4069, 
only slightly higher than the $4000 
now being recommended by the Michi- 
gan Education Association as the mini- 
mum for teachers with degrees.” 

Length of service is apparently a 
major determining factor in the salary 
a music teacher may expect to receive. 
Figure 3 shows that the median annual 
salary increases gradually with years of 
teaching experience. The beginning 
teacher with a salary of $3325 receives 
approximately $2000 less than the 
teacher who has had twenty years or 
more of experience. In other words, a 
year of experience is worth about $100 
on the median salary schedule. 

The amount of salary a teacher re- 
ceives evidently has a definite rela- 
tionship to his enjoyment of his teach- 
ing assignment. The teachers partici- 
pating in the study were asked to check 
the degree to which they enjoy their 
present teaching assignment—not es- 
pecially, fairly well, or very much. It 
may be seen in Figure 4 that the per- 
cent of teachers who enjoy their as- 





2Michigan Education Association, ‘$4000 Mini- 
mum Teacher Salary Urged,” Michigan Education 
Journal, XXXII (December 15, 1954), 201. 
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Ficure 3. Median Annual Salaries of Michigan Music Teachers with Various Years 


of Service (1953-1954). 


signments very much increases as the 
salary increases. While only 16 percent 
of the teachers in the $2400-$3000 
bracket enjoy their assignments very 
much, 43 percent of the teachers in the 
$3001-$4000 bracket enjoy their work 
very much. At the $4001-$5000 level, 
62 percent of the teachers enjoy their 
assignment very much, and 77 percent 
of the teachers who receive more than 
$5000 are evidently very happy with 
their assignments. 

Conversely, 16 percent of the teach- 
ers in the lowest salary bracket do not 
especially enjoy their assignments. This 
percentage decreases as the salary level 
increases, and none of the teachers 
earning over $5000 report that they do 
not especially enjoy their work. 

It may of course be argued that 
people who enjoy their work and are 


successful in it will eventually earn 
more than those who do not enjoy their 
work. While there is merit in this 
argument, it is often advanced by those 
who are themselves in a high salary 
bracket. It is probably equally true 
that the teacher who does not need to 
worry about his economic status is 
better able to cope with and to enjoy 
the challenge of his job. 

The teachers were also asked to in- 
dicate the intensity of their feelings of 
strain or tension in their work. Their 
replies indicate that 49 percent feel 
“little or moderate strain” and 51 
percent feel “considerable strain.” Of 
the teachers earning less than $5000, 
53 percent report considerable strain 
and 47 percent report little or moder- 
ate strain in their work. Among the 
teachers earning more than $5000, on 
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the other hand, only 43 percent report 
considerable strain and 57 percent re- 
port little or moderate strain. It be- 
comes evident, therefore, that salary 
may be a factor not only in the teach- 
er’s enjoyment of his work but also in 
the feeling of strain or tension he ex- 
periences in his work. The area of 
teaching—vocal, instrumental, or com- 
bined vocal-instrumental—is not the 
primary factor in the feeling of strain, 
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since the percent of teachers reporting 
considerable strain is virtually the same 
in each of the three categories. 

The developing picture of the music 
teacher in relationship to his work 
becomes somewhat complicated at this 
point, however, by the fact that his 
feeling of strain or tension in his work 
does not preclude his enjoying the 
teaching assignment. Of the teachers 
who report feeling considerable strain 
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43% 
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Ficure 4. Answers Given by Various Percentages of Michigan Music Teachers in Four 
Salary Brackets (1953-1954) to the Question: “Do You Enjoy Your Present Teaching 


Assignment ?” 
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in their work, the percent who report 
that they enjoy their assignments in 
various degrees is as follows: 


MY TINE ook ccc veccccucvncor 50% 
PED Snbvackettawtekwabies 40% 
I ivine do dceanas cated 10% 


An overwhelming majority of 90 
percent enjoy their work very much or 
fairly well despite the fact that they 
feel considerable strain in their work. 
Exactly half of these teachers, as a 
matter of fact, enjoy their work very 
much. 


Teachers’ Load Estimates 
The teachers were also asked to 
check their general estimate of the 
weight of their present teaching loads. 
The distribution of the 345 replies in 
four categories is as follows: 


aaa ceiSkn dances enabeaien 1% 
Saar a sc iceund edad als 41% 
ST oak cia Waet tn nena tihe ie 39% 
PE OUI. bees kiee se scmns 19% 


More than half of the teachers be- 
lieve their loads to be heavier than 
reasonable. Of these, 19 percent of the 
total estimate their loads to be extreme- 
ly heavy. In comparison, it is signifi- 


the vocal teachers does a majority of 
52 percent report a reasonable teaching 
load. Furthermore, only 27 percent of 
the vocal teachers report a heavy load 
in their load estimate, as opposed to 
40 percent of the instrumental teachers 
and 44 percent of the vocal-instrumen- 
tal teachers who also estimate their 
loads to be heavy. The percentage of 
teachers who believe their loads to be 
extremely heavy is virtually the same 
in all three categories. 

It is interesting to note, however, 
that the actual teaching loads reported 
by teachers who estimate that their 
loads are extremely heavy vary from 
33 to 74 clock hours per week. Heavy 
loads reported by the teachers vary 
from 25 to 82 hours per week, while 
reasonable loads range from 28 to 68 
hours per week. The average number 
of clock hours reported in the teaching 
loads in these three categories is as 
follows: 


Extremely heavy ........... 50 hours 
I aie as hea shes ars. 0s 45 hours 
I, oS deg WA dens cbr 43 hours 


The small difference in the number 
of clock hours of the estimated average 


TABLE 1.—PERCENT OF TEACHERS, ACCORDING TO TEACHING AREA, WHO MAKE 
Various EsTIMATES OF THE WEIGHT OF THEIR PRESENT TEACHING LOAD 











Teaching Extremely 
Area Light Reasonable Heavy Heavy 
Instrumental 0% 41% 40% 19% 
Vocal 1% 52% 27% 20% 
Vocal-Instrumental 1% 35% 44% 20% 





cant to note that only 10 percent of 
2200 general classroom teachers felt, 
in 1950, that their teaching loads 
were extremely heavy.* 

An inspection of the load estimates 
of the three categories of music teach- 
ers in Table 1 reveals that only among 





*National Education Association, p. 7. 


reasonable and average heavy load is 
significant. It is evident that no clear 
understanding exists among Michigan 
music teachers as to what comprises 
a reasonable, heavy, or extremely 
heavy load in terms of clock hours per 
week. Furthermore, it is probable that 
factors other than the number of clock 
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hours alone tend to identify a load 
as being reasonable or heavy in the 
thinking of these teachers. 

Moreover, a comparative analysis 
of the estimates of teaching load and 
the reported enjoyment of present 
teaching assignments reveals the inter- 
esting information that even though 
a teacher feels he is carrying a heavy 
load, he may nevertheless enjoy his 
work very much. In Table 2, it may be 
seen that more than half of the teach- 
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Analysis of the Teaching Loads 


In reporting their total weekly work- 
loads (i.e., their teaching loads), the 
music teachers were asked to indicate 
the number of hours and minutes per 
week they spend in the following ac- 
tivities: 

A. Class instruction—actual teaching during 
school time 

1. High school 

2. Elementary and junior high 


TABLE 2.—PERCENT OF Music TEACHERS WITHIN EACH OF THREE SELF- 
ESTIMATED TEACHING-LoAp CATEGORIES WHO REPORT VARIOUS 
DEGREES OF ENJOYMENT OF THEIR TEACHING ASSIGNMENTS 





Teachers’ Load Estimate 








“tend Extremel 
Enjo t y 
a Reasonable Heavy Heavy 
Not especially 3% 5% 14% 
Fairly well 33% 44% 33% 
Very much 64% 51% 53% 

100% 100% 100% 





ers in each of the three load categories 
enjoy their work very much. While 64 
percent of those with reasonable loads 
report a high degree of enjoyment in 
their work, a surprisingly high 51 per- 
cent of those with estimated heavy 
loads and an even more surprising 53 
percent of those with extremely heavy 
loads report that they also enjoy their 
assignments very much. 

However, it should be noted that 
whereas only 3 percent of the teachers 
with reasonable loads do not especially 
like their teaching assignments, 14 per- 
cent of those with extremely heavy 
loads are not especially happy about 
their assignments. The percent of those 
who enjoy their assignments fairly well 
is comparable in all load categories, 
with more than a third of the teachers 


giving this rather noncommittal an- 
swer. 


B. Out-of-class instructional duties 


1. After-school teaching without extra pay 
a. Extra rehearsals 
b. Free private lessons 


nm 


. Preparation for teaching 

3. Other responsibilities related to teaching 
a. School records, etc. 

b. Hall duty, lunch supervision, etc. 
c. Care of music and equipment, etc. 
d. Travel from school to school 


4. Public appearances 
a. Concerts, assemblies, etc. 
b. Competition festivals 
c. Operettas, musical shows, etc. 
d. Football and basketball game ap- 
pearances 
C. Community service 
1. Organizational activities 
a. Teacher groups 
b. Service clubs and youth-serving 
groups 
c. Church choirs and activities 
d. Civic musical organizations 
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2. Work for extra pay 
a. Private lessons 
b. Other extra work for the school 
c. Community work (choirs, bands, 
etc.) 


The teachers were also asked to sup- 
ply information regarding the number 
of pupils they meet each period. The 
returns on pupil-load, however, were 
incomplete in many instances. Conse- 
quently, this study is primarily con- 
cerned with an analysis of the clock- 
hour factor in teaching load. 


Total Weekly Work-Load 
A study of the teaching load of 2200 
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teachers in 1950 gave acceptable evi- 
dence that loads were too heavy as 
well as uneven.* The average number 
of hours these 2200 teachers spent in 
all duties was 47.9 hours per week. 
Using this figure as a criterion, it be- 
comes evident that music teachers in 
Michigan also have heavier loads than 
they should be expected to carry. As 
shown in Figure 5, the average total 
weekly work-loads of the teachers in 
three categories are as follows: 


Instrumental teachers ........... 47.0 
ee OE er ere 41.0 
Vocal-instrumental teachers ..... 46.1 





‘National Education Association, p. 14 
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Ficure 5. How High School Music Teachers in Michigan Divide the Average Work- 


Load (1953-1954). 
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Within the total work-week, the pro- 
portionate amount of time spent by 
teachers in each of the three categories 
in similar duties—class instruction, 
out-of-class instructional duties, and 
community service—is approximately 
the same. Class instruction comprises 
slightly more than half of the total 
work-load for teachers in each cate- 
gory. 

The foregoing figures, however, do 
not include the time spent by these 
music teachers in the actual presenta- 
tion of public performances. It is not 
possible to compute this time with any 
degree of accuracy. The major per- 
formances alone, however, add a con- 
siderable time burden to the work of 
the music teachers. Including evening 
concerts, operettas, football and bas- 
ketball game appearances, and trips to 
competition-festivals, the average num- 
ber of large occasions for which the 
music teachers had to assume the re- 
sponsibility and to supervise and di- 
rect student activity outside of school 
hours during the year 1953-54 was as 
follows: 


Instrumental teachers ... 18.0 occasions 


Vocal teachers ......... 7.1 occasions 
Vocal-instrumental 
I 55 iin x 6dr wie 21.8 occasions 


It may be estimated that the actual 
presentation of each of these public 
occasions takes an average of three 
hours of the teacher’s time. Participa- 
tion in an average of two competition- 
festivals annually, as a matter of fact, 
takes a ten to twelve-hour day each 
time. According to the teachers’ re- 
ports, extra rehearsals prior to festival 
participation average six hours a week 
for periods ranging from six to ten 
weeks. Extra rehearsals in preparation 
for an operetta or a musical show vary 
from four to ten hours a week for 
periods ranging from four to six weeks. 
Furthermore, the immediate prepara- 


tions for any of these public occasions 
take a number of hours of the teacher’s 
time in handling last-minute details 
and emergencies. 

Averaged out over the year, the ad- 
dition of all this time spent in connec- 
tion with public performances to the 
total weekly work loads identified 
earlier in this section would undoubted- 
ly boost the average loads of the in- 
strumental and_ vocal-instrumental 
teachers above the 50-hour mark. 

While it would appear that the aver- 
age weekly work load of the vocal 
teachers is significantly smaller than 
that of the teachers in the other two 
categories, it should be noted that 10 
percent of the vocal teachers report 
loads in excess of 55 hours and ranging 
up to 74 hours per week. In this re- 
spect, 20 percent of the instrumental 
teachers and 19 percent of the vocal- 
instrumental teachers also report loads 
in excess of 55 hours per week, rang- 
ing up to 76 and 82 hours respectively. 
The number of public appearances for 
which the vocal teachers are respon- 
sible is smaller than for the teachers in 
the other categories, of course, since 
the vocal teacher normally does not 
need to supply music for basketball and 
football games nor for various civic 
functions for which the high school 
band is often in great demand. 


Teaching during School Hours 


A major problem in the evaluation 
of the teaching loads of high school 
music teachers lies in the fact, which 
has already been pointed out, that 
normally they teach at the elementary 
or junior high level as well as in the 
high school. Eighty percent of the 
vocal teachers, 85 percent of the in- 
strumental teachers, and 95 percent of 
the vocal-instrumental teachers have 
assignments at more than one level. 
The number of assigned hours per 
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week at the high school level is often 

relatively low, averaging as follows for 

the teachers participating in this study: 
Instrumental teachers ..... 9.5 hours 


Veenl Gemebers ............ 10.4 hours 
Vocal-instrumental teachers 10.8 hours 


Among the teachers who also teach 
at the elementary or junior high level, 
the average number of hours per week 
they spend at these levels is as follows: 


Instrumental teachers ...... 13.0 hours 
Vecal teachers ............ 13.2 hours 
Vocal-instrumental teachers . 11.1 hours 


It is of interest to know that only 
11 percent of all high school music 
teachers teach only at the high school 
level. Many of these are asked to teach 
various academic subjects in addition 
to music. As a matter of fact, approx- 
imately one-third of the participants 
in this study have teaching assignments 
other than in music at the high school 
level in addition to their music teach- 
ing. These assignments include the su- 
pervision of study halls as well as other 
class assignments such as English, 
mathematics, and history. 

Of the instrumental teachers, 33 per- 
cent report an average of 7.2 hours a 
week of such non-music assignments; 
38 percent of the vocal teachers report 
that they too teach an average of 6.8 
hours a week in subjects other than 
music at the high school level. Particu- 
larly interesting is the fact that 42 per- 
cent of the teachers who have a com- 
bined vocal-instrumental assignment 
report that they teach subjects other 
than music an average of 5.0 hours a 
week. It is difficult to see how this 
latter group can do an effective job in 
any one area of such a multiple as- 
signment, much less in all three. 


Extent of the Overload 


Regulation X of the North Central 
Association sets forth rather specific 


criteria for the evaluation of teaching 
loads.® While the regulation is subject 
to interpretation at the local level, ad- 
herence to its provisions would seem to 
demand that a teacher should have at 
least one free period daily, exclusive 
of study halls and other assignments. 
This free period should normally be set 
aside for planning and preparation. 
According to the reporting teachers, 
however, it seems to be rather gener- 
ally expected that music teachers 
should fill all their free periods by ar- 
ranging to give individual and group 
lessons to members of their musical 
organizations. Some degree of mis- 
understanding evidently has developed 
in this regard. 

This misunderstanding relative to 
the music teacher’s use of all his free 
periods for additional instruction per- 
haps stems in part from an obvious 
misinterpretation of some material re- 
cently prepared by the Music Educa- 
tors National Conference for school ad- 
ministrators.° Within the suggested 
programs for one-teacher, one-room 
junior and senior high schools with a 
six- or seven-period day, this publica- 
tion recommends that “instrumental 
classes (be) arranged for free periods.” 
Exclusive of lunch periods, two free 
periods are shown to be available each 
day for this purpose. However, no- 
where in the context do the editors 
suggest that both of the periods should 
be used for instrumental classes. A 
study of the North Central Associa- 
tion regulations would suggest that 
only one of the two periods should be 
utilized for instrumental class instruc- 





5North Central Association, “Policies, Regula- 
tions, and Criteria for the Approval of Secondary 
Schools,” NCA Quarterly, XXVIII (July 1953), 1. 

*Sadie M. Rafferty and J. J. Weigand, “The 
Function of Music in the Secondary-School Cur- 
riculum,” Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, XXXVI (November 
1952), 11-12. 
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tion and that the teacher should keep 
the other period free for planning and 
preparation. 

It is apparent, however, that many 
teachers schedule extra private and 
group lessons during all their so-called 
free periods. Consequently, a large ma- 
jority of the music teachers in each of 
the three categories report in-school 
teaching loads which would seem to 
be excessive in that they have no free 
time at all during the school day. While 
these overloads are evidently volun- 
tary, although undoubtedly the result 
of various pressures, they may through 
strict interpretation be considered in 
violation of Regulation X of the North 
Central Association. The percent of 
music teachers in each category who 
report that they have no free time 
during the school day is as follows: 


Instrumental teachers .......... 84% 
pS eee 55% 
Vocal-instrumental teachers ....... 81% 


This indication of the prevalence of 
overloads among music teachers in 
Michigan lends strength to the esti- 
mates of 59 percent of the instrumental 
teachers, 47 percent of the vocal teach- 
ers, and 64 percent of the vocal-instru- 
mental teachers, as given in Table 1, 
that their loads are heavier than they 
should reasonably be asked to carry. 
Furthermore, teachers in all three cate- 
gories spend an average of 3.0 hours 
a week in after-school rehearsals and 
free private instruction and 10.8 hours 
in other responsibilities related to 
teaching, such as preparation, keeping 
school records, and repairing instru- 
ments. 

Time spent in traveling from school 
to school amounts to an average of 
1.7 hours weekly for 42 percent of the 
instrumental teachers. Only 19 per- 
cent of the vocal teachers travel from 
school to school; however, they spend 
an average of 3.2 hours per week in 
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such travel. The 17 percent of vocal- 
instrumental teachers who go from 
school to school within a system spend 
only 1.4 hours weekly, on the average, 
in travel. Many of these teachers are 
reimbursed by their school boards for 
school to school travel on a mileage 
basis. Others receive a flat rate for the 
semester or the year. 


Community Service— 
Work for Extra Pay 


A variety of pressures, of course, 
bring about situations in which teach- 
ers do extra work for extra pay. In- 
adequate salaries, naturally, head the 
list. However, almost equally insistent 
are community pressures for the total 
utilization of the music teacher’s time 
and talent in private teaching and 
church and community musical activi- 
ties. This is particularly true in the 
smaller communities where no other 
music teacher or choir director is 
available. 

In order to maintain his position in 
the school and the community, the 
teacher is actually expected to do many 
of these musical chores. Under the defi- 
nition established in this study and 
previously used in other studies, there- 
fore, much of the work done for extra 
pay by music teachers in Michigan falls 
under the heading of “teaching load” 
and must be considered as community 
service and part of the total weekly 
work load. 

Music teachers in Michigan spend 
up to 35 hours a week in work for 
extra pay, although the average, as 
indicated in Table 3, is under 8.0 
hours a week. It is interesting to note 
that among instrumental teachers and 
combined vocal-instrumental teachers, 
giving private lessons is the principal 
means of earning extra money. Com- 
pared to 32 percent of the vocal teach- 
ers, 61 percent of the instrumental 
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TABLE 3.—PERCENT OF TEACHERS IN THREE CATEGORIES WHO Do Extra 
Work For Extra PAy AND THE AVERAGE NUMBER OF EXTRA 
Hours PER WEEK THEY Work 











Extra Teach Work 
School Private in the Total 
Work Lessons Community 
Instrumental teachers 
Percent of teachers 9% 61% 26% 74% 
Hours per week 7.4 6.2 4.5 7.5 
Vocal teachers 
Percent of teachers 8% 32% 47% 62% 
Hours per week 2.5 3.7 4.4 5.7 
Vocal-instrumental teachers 
Percent of teachers 10% 51% 31% 68% 
Hours per week 7.0 5.6 4.0 7.1 





teachers and 51 percent of those who 
teach both vocal and instrumental 
music give private lessons for extra 
pay. 

Community musical activity of other 
types, principally directing church 
choirs, falls to the lot of 47 percent 
of the vocal teachers but to only 26 
percent of the instrumental and 31 per- 
cent of the vocal-instrumental teachers. 

More than two-thirds of the music 
teachers do some type of extra work for 
extra pay. 

While most of this work for extra 
pay consists of the musical activities 
already mentioned, some of the most 
time-consuming extra work clearly has 
nothing to do with the musical activi- 
ties of the school or community. Three 
music teachers, for example, drive 
school buses 15, 18, and 25 hours a 
week respectively. Several others as- 
sist in coaching a major sport 10 to 15 
hours a week during the season. A few 
work evenings and Saturdays for busi- 
ness firms. 

In view of the fact that music teach- 
ers spend most of their waking hours at 
work, it is surprising to learn that most 
of them are nevertheless active in or- 
ganized community service activities. 
An identical 86 percent of the instru- 


mental teachers and the vocal-instru- 
mental teachers report an average of 
2.8 hours and 3.2 hours per week re- 
spectively in such activities. Similarly, 
73 percent of the vocal teachers report 
that they spend 2.8 hours per week in 
community activities and organizations. 
It is true that in the majority of in- 
stances, church attendance and partici- 
pation and parent-teacher meetings 
account for most of the reported time. 
However, although few of the music 
teachers belong to service clubs, their 
community contributions should not 
be minimized, since virtually all of 
their work, in effect, is contributory to 
the activities of the community. 

It is somewhat startling, though, to 
realize that only a very small percent- 
age of the music teachers in Michigan 
do any work for their professional as- 
sociations—the Michigan Education 
Association, the Michigan Music Edu- 
cators Association, the Michigan School 
Band and Orchestra Association, and 
the Michigan School Vocal Association. 
A few of the state and district officers, 
comprising less than 5 percent of the 
membership, carry the back-breaking 
burdens of the associations. The other 
95 percent attend meetings and festi- 
vals but have no other responsibilities. 
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Suggestions for Improvement 


The last item on the questionnaire 
sent to the music teachers read as fol- 
lows: “What specific constructive sug- 
gestions would you be able to make to 
your principal or superintendent for 
the improvement of the teacher-load 
situation in music teaching in your 
school?” 

As might be expected, in view of the 
heavy loads music teachers have been 
found to carry, most of the suggestions 
were that the superintendent should 
“hire another teacher.” Slightly more 
than 33 percent of the respondents 
made this suggestion, and others might 
well have done so. According to the 33 
percent, however, 114 more music 
teachers are needed now in the cities 
represented in this study to correct ex- 
isting overloads and fill community 
needs. Of the 114 needed, the respon- 
dents say that 80 should be vocal 
teachers and 34 instrumental. 

These figures are not entirely con- 
sistent with the findings of the present 
study, for it has been shown that in- 
strumental teachers carry heavier loads 
than vocal teachers and are in greater 
need of help. In many instances, of 
course, the combined vocal-instrumen- 
tal music teacher recommends that he 
be permitted to devote his time to in- 
strumental work and that a vocal as- 
sistant be employed in the system. 
The need for additional instrumental 
teachers, however, is further docu- 
mented by such statements as the fol- 
lowing, made by one of the respon- 
dents on his questionnaire: “This load 
would not be so heavy if I did not have 
so many students in my home evenings 
free of charge. This is necessary to 
maintain a good instrumental pro- 
gram.” 

Other suggestions made by the 
teachers were concerned with the need 
for better facilities and equipment. On 
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the whole, the music teachers exhibit 
a reasonable and realistic attitude to- 
ward this problem. They feel that the 
school administrators are doing the 
best they can to relieve pressures due 
to over-crowded facilities. 

The teachers make somewhat con- 
tradictory suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the financial status of the 
music teacher. Some of them think 
that there should be a better system 
of pay for extra hours; others suggest 
that there should be a better salary 
schedule “so we won’t have to do extra 
work for a decent living.” 

A few music teachers seem to show 
a curious lack of insight in their re- 
sponses. One teacher, for example, 
mentions that several of his school re- 
sponsibilities “need more time than I 
can give.” Yet he reports that he 
teaches 35 hours a week privately for 
extra income. Another teacher com- 
plains that “music students seem to be 
overworked and overburdened by other 
school activities.” The same teacher, 
commenting upon faculty meetings, 
says tersely, “I avoid them!” Such 
attitudes as these, however, are the 
exception rather than the rule. 


Other Steps Toward a Solution 


The National Education Association 
has made a number of recommenda- 
tions for a plan of action to relieve 
heavy teacher loads.’ Basic procedures 
for load-adjustments at the local, state, 
and national level are outlined and dis- 
cussed. Many of these recommenda- 
tions may be applied as effectively to 
bring eventual relief to the music 
teacher as to the general classroom 
teacher. 

The most important single step, it 
would seem, should be the development 
of a formula for measuring teaching 
load in which the intangibles of the 


™National Education Association, pp. 40-43. 
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music teacher’s load are recognized and 
accorded a proper weight. While a 
number of such formulas have been 
developed, none appears to take into 
account all the variables which distin- 
guish the load of the music teacher and 
which have been discussed in this 
study.® 

Most of the formulas have been de- 
veloped on a basic premise that a single 
factor or a very limited set of factors 
may reliably be used to evaluate and 
equalize teaching loads. Among these 
factors are the number of class periods, 
the number of preparations, the nature 
of the subject taught (with music 
frequently listed near the bottom, 
along with manual arts, domestic arts, 
commercial subjects, and physical edu- 
cation), years of experience, and pub- 
lic performances. As has been pointed 
out, the load of the music teacher is 
complicated and increased by com- 
munity demands for his talent and 
time, in and out of school. None of 
the formulas recognizes this factor. 

It has been pointed out that music 
teachers are anxious to have their total 
load recognized. Administrators, how- 
ever, think more frequently in terms 
of comparative load and are prone to 
use the simplest yardstick available to 
them—the number of assigned class 
periods per week—to equalize the loads 
of their entire faculty. 

There is some indication, in fact, 
that some administrators evade facing 
up to the need for more music teachers 
in their systems by minimizing the 
music teacher’s load—by saying to 
him, in effect: “Senior band is at 9:00, 
beginning band at 10:00. You have a 
study hall at 11:00, and choir meets 
at 2:00. That’s a 20-hour load for the 
record. The rest of the time is your 
own. But remember that we want a 
bigger and better band this year than 





*National Education Association, pp. 43-46. 


we’ve ever had before, and we want 
lots of youngsters started on instru- 
ments in the grades. Have the band 
ready for four home football games 
and for two out-of-town games. We 
want a pep-band for all the home bas- 
ketball games and for assemblies, and 
of course we always expect to get high 
ratings in the spring competition-festi- 
vals. The choir normally puts on a 
Christmas concert and a Spring con- 
cert. The local service clubs would ap- 
preciate some small ensembles or solos 
now and then for their programs. And 
that’s about it. We want you to enjoy 
your first year with us, so don’t work 
too hard.” 

The music teacher who accepts such 
a challenge—and many evidently do— 
soon finds himself working both day 
and night. Therefore, it is essential 
that a more specific guide or formula 
than has heretofore been developed 
be devised to aid the administrator to 
recognize the nature and extent of the 
load of his music teachers and to help 
him discover the need, if one exists, 
for additional music teachers in his 
school or system. This project needs 
the strong backing and guidance of 
such an organization as the Music 
Educators National Conference, work- 
ing in close cooperation with the state 
associations, if it is to be assured of 
eventual consideration by school ad- 
ministrators. 


A Project for the State Associations 


While the Michigan School Band 
and Orchestra Association and the 
Michigan School Vocal Association 
are primarily concerned with the or- 
ganization and administration of music 
competition-festivals, it is conceivable 
that they could set up a joint commit- 
tee to work on the problem of teacher- 
load at the state and local level. They 
could readily set up a diagnostic eval- 
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uation procedure in which music teach- 
ers could participate on a voluntary 
basis in connection with their state or 
district music festival participation. 

For instance, one suggestion is that 
they might devise an enlarged festival 
entrance application blank upon which 
the teacher would be asked to itemize 
his weekly teaching schedule, the num- 
ber of pupils he meets each period, the 
number of assistants he has in the sys- 
tem, and so on. At the conclusion of 
the festival adjudication, this blank 
and the adjudicators’ comment sheets 
could be sent to the joint committee 
or to a cooperating committee of the 
Michigan Music Educators Association 
for analysis. The committee, after 
studying the particulars of the teach- 
er’s schedule and the adjudicators’ 
comments, would be in a position to 
write to those teachers who by their 
voluntary participation in the plan had 
requested help in the solution of their 
teaching-load problems. The commit- 
tee might wish to make recommenda- 
tions to the teacher for a better dis- 
tribution of his time, or they might 
wish to make recommendations, which 
the teacher could pass on to his ad- 
ministrator if he saw fit, for the em- 
ployment of additional music teachers 
to handle a load problem which might 
be obviously out of balance. 

Such a procedure would be extremely 
valuable in that it would assist music 
teachers to face their teaching load 
problems realistically. The high stand- 
ards of musical performance required 
of instrumental and choral organiza- 
tions which aspire to first and second 
division ratings at state and district 
festivals have been and will continue 
to be important to the growth and im- 
provement of school music in Michi- 
gan. Often, following an adverse com- 
petition-festival adjudication, however, 
teachers experience tremendous strain 
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in working toward suggested outcomes 
not warranted by the personnel, equip- 
ment, and schedules of their school 
systems. Perhaps the festival associa- 
tions which are effectively setting the 
standards may also wish to take the 
lead in helping with the local imple- 
mentation necessary to make it pos- 
sible for these schools to achieve them. 


A Time Study of Teaching Load 


Another project which would be of 
inestimable value in the definition and 
further study of the music teacher’s 
teaching load is a carefully conducted 
time study. Such a project might be 
best conducted by a college or univer- 
sity extension service with the help of 
a foundation, perhaps, to underwrite 
the costs. A similar project on a long- 
term basis is presently being conduct- 
ed by Central Michigan College of 
Education at the elementary school 
level with particular attention to the 
work of the general classroom teacher. 

In conducting a time-study, a spec- 
ially trained man would need to clock 
the music teacher in all his activities 
daily over a period of a week or two. 
This would be an expensive and time- 
consuming project, since a large num- 
ber of cases would need to be gathered 
from schools of all sizes and descrip- 
tions. 

The results of such a study, how- 
ever, would have great value for edu- 
cators, just as similar studies have 
had value in industry. There is no 
doubt that music teachers go through 
many aimless motions in their daily 
work and perform tasks that might 
far better be done by specially-assign- 
ed custodial or student help, leaving 
the music teacher free to use his time 
more fruitfully. 

For example, a relatively large num- 
ber of music teachers personally set 
up their rehearsal rooms for each class 
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meeting. They carry out the folding 
chairs, set them up, place the music 
stands, and put the music folders on 
the stands. After the rehearsal, they 
put things away again. Choral direc- 
tors carry out the books or folders and 
distribute them. One teacher remarked 
on his questionnaire: “I would rather 
do this myself. Then I know it’s done 
right.” The teacher in question reports 
a teaching load in excess of 60 hours a 
week. He and others might well be 
helped by a time-study followed by 
guiding recommendations for a more 
efficient use of their time. 


Other Help from the Colleges 


The music departments of colleges 
and universities can unquestionably be 
more effective than they now are in 
exerting leadership in the study and 
eventual solution of the problem of 
teaching-load. For example, projects 
suggested for graduate student research 
in music education might well include 
further studies on teaching load. Very 
little has been done in this regard with 
the exception of one study presently 
underway in Indiana which parallels 
this study on the load of high school 
music teachers in Michigan. It is par- 
ticularly important now to add detailed 
studies developed from school to school 
visitation and observation of the re- 
searcher. 

Furthermore, in their classes in 
music education, students preparing 
to become music teachers need to be 
familiarized with the literature on 
teaching load. They need to be inform- 
ed as to what constitutes a fair load 
and how to compute it. They need to 
develop a broad understanding of the 
entire problem of teaching load and 
be able to talk to an administrator in- 
telligently about it. 


College music educators can also be 
effective in discussing the problem as 
guest lecturers in classes on the grad- 
uate level in educational administra- 
tion. If real progress is to be made, 
the principals and superintendents of 
the present and future should be kept 
informed of the thinking of music edu- 
cators relative to the problem. They 
need to know what music teachers 
themselves are doing about it and what 
progress they are able to report from 
time to time in any studies which may 
be initiated. 


Responsibility of the Music Teacher 


In cooperating in the present study, 
music teachers have indicated that they 
recognize the problem of teaching load 
and are interested in working toward 
a solution. This study, however, can be 
considered only the first step. It has 
served primarily to uncover the com- 
plexity and magnitude of the problem 
and to suggest what the next step might 
be. 

The ultimate responsibility for con- 
tinuing a study of teaching load lies 
with the music teachers themselves. 
If studies, eventually to be followed 
by recommendations for action, are to 
be initiated by colleges or by state and 
national music associations, the stimu- 
lus must come from the teachers. If 
such studies are eventually to bear 
fruit in more equitable teaching loads, 
the music teachers must continue to 
cooperate in the studies, just as they 
have in this one. 

No single study and no individu- 
ally-sponsored recommendation can 
achieve the hoped-for results. It is not 
a one-shot proposition. Progress can 
be made only through the cooperative 
efforts of all the members of the pro- 
fession. 


Central Michigan College 
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Leadership in Orchestral Conducting 
WARD WOODBURY 


| Seager IN LEADERSHIP have 
not previously been concerned with 
the conductor of the symphony orches- 
tra. The role of the conductor as a 
leader is discussed briefly in a study 
by Max Kaplan.’ A few famous con- 
ductors who have written texts on the 
technic of conducting touch lightly on 
qualities of leadership required of 
symphony orchestra conductors.* Sev- 
eral orchestral players, too, have writ- 
ten of their experiences under cele- 
brated conductors and remarked on 
musical and non-musical requisites for 
directors of musical organizations.* 

It is generally recognized that suc- 
cess in the conducting field is not the 
result of musical ability alone. While 
competence in music is naturally of 
major importance to a conductor, even 
extraordinary ability as a performing 
artist is no guarantee of success as a 
symphony orchestra leader. In fact, 
men of average musical talent have 
succeeded in holding conducting posts 
of fine orchestras through various non- 
musical means. 

An intensive study of leadership in 
the symphony orchestra was made in 
1953 by the author.* Investigation was 


The Symphony Orchestra As a Social Group,” 
unpublished master’s thesis (University of Illinois, 
n.d.). 

*Nicolai Malko, The Conductor and His Baton 
(Copenhagen: Wilhelm Hansen, 1950); Max Rudolf, 
The Grammar of Conducting (New York: G. Schirmer, 
1950); Hermann Scherchen, Handbook of Conducting, 
tr. M. D. Calvocoressi (London Oxford University 
Press, 1933); Sir Henry Wood, About Conducting 
(London: Sylvan Press, 1945). 

*Samuel Antek, “Playing with the Maestro,” 
Saturday Review Reader (New York: Bantam Books, 
1951); Thomas Russell, Philharmonic (London: 
Hutchinson & Son., 1942); Bernard Shore, The 
Orchestra Speaks (London: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1938). 

“Leadership in Orchestral Conducting,” Ph. D. 
dissertation (University of Rochester, 1954), avail- 
able on microcards from the University of Rochester 
Press. 
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made of the attitudes of the men and 
women who make up our symphony 
orchestras and of established con- 
ductors of famous musical organiza- 
tions. A questionnaire was devised for 
this purpose and submitted to over 
150 players in eight major symphony 
orchestras and to 12 recognized con- 
ductors.5 By interview and by mail, 
103 orchestral players responded to 
the questions. Of this total, 57 players 
were holding first-chair positions. In 
requesting opinions from the principal 
players of orchestras from all parts 
of the United States and by personally 
interviewing a number of men in the 
metropolitan areas of Rochester and 
New York City, it was hoped that a 
fair sampling of the views of American 
symphony musicians would be ob- 
tained. 

Twelve conductors, most of whom 
are men of international reputation, 
submitted to interview or responded 
to a mailed questionnaire.* The inter- 


5Questionnaires were mailed to 128 orchestral 
players (including 87 first-desk men) in seven major 
symphony orchestras — St. Louis, Oklahoma City, 
Cincinnati, Denver, San Francisco, Rochester, and 
Washington, D. C. Of this total, 82 responded — 
a return of 64 percent. Additional responses were 
obtained in 21 personal interviews, 6 of which were 
with members of the Rochester orchestras, 13 with 
members (including 5 principals) of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, and interviews 
with a principal of the Philadelphia Orchestra and a 
former principal of the Rochester Philharmonic. 
Questions asked during the interviews were identical 
with those on the mailed questionnaire. 

® By interview: Pierre Monteux, former conductor 
of the San Francisco Symphony; Erich Leinsdorf, 
conductor of the Rochester Philharmonic; Thor 
Johnson, Cincinnati Symphony; Howard Mitchell, 
National Symphony; Howard Hanson, Eastman- 
Rochester Symphony; Max Rudolf, Metropolitan 
Opera; Guy Fraser Harrison, Oklahoma City Sym- 
phony; Jose Echaniz, Grand Rapids Symphony; 
and Paul White, Rochester Civic Orchestra. By 
mailed questionnaire: Saul Caston, conductor of the 
Denver Symphony; Richard Duncan, Omaha Sym- 
phony; and Frederick Fennell, Eastman School of 
Music orchestras. 
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views averaged one and one-half hours 
in length, and the conductors were 
most generous with comments regard- 
ing each question; this excellent co- 
operation reveals the genuine interest 
with which these men received the 
questionnaire. 

The main body of the questionnaire 
posed identical questions to players 
and conductors. In addition, informa- 
tion was requested of players as to 
their ages, national background, num- 
ber of years in professional music, 
length of service with the orchestra in 
which they were situated at that time, 
experience in conducting, and aspira- 
tions to become a conductor. Conduc- 
tors were asked introductory questions 
concerning their motivation to a con- 
ducting career. 


Background Data 


Of the 103 players responding, 98 
were men, 5 were women. Players of 
stringed instruments account for 44.7 
percent; woodwinds, 23.3 percent; 
brass and percussion, 32 percent. 
Twenty-five of the replies came from 
players between the ages of 20 and 29; 
the largest number, 43, fell in the 30— 
39 age class; 15 were in their forties; 
15 in their fifties; and 5 players con- 
tacted were 60 or over. The mean age 
of all respondents was 38.4 years. 

Orchestral players responding to the 
questionnaire had played in profes- 
sional or semi-professional symphony 
orchestras for from 4 years to 50 years, 
with an average of 17.6 years. The 
time spent with their present orches- 
tras averaged 11.5 years and ranged 
from 1 year to 38 years. Approximate- 
ly three-fourths of them were native 
born Americans. 

While orchestral players are pre- 
dominantly American-born and Ameri- 
can-trained, the conductors of our 
orchestras are largely of European 


background. Among permanent con- 
ductors of 19 major symphony orches- 
tras the author has found that only 
six were born and educated in the 
United States, and four of these have 
only come into prominence in the last 
five to ten years. For one reason or 
another the increase in use of Ameri- 
can talent in symphony orchestras has 
not been matched by a proportionate 
increase in the use of American con- 
ductors. 

Forty-two of the orchestral musi- 
cians questioned had had experience as 
conductors, and 16 of them were con- 
ducting at the time they replied. This 
group of 42 averaged 4.7 years in a 
conducting capacity. In answer to the 
question, “Have you ever aspired to 
be a conductor?” 26 players responded 
in the affirmative. Of these 26, 14 still 
had those aspirations. The fact that 
only 14 of 103 orchestral players had 
maintained a desire to conduct would 
tend to dispel a view held by many 
conductors that every player aspires 
to the podium; yet this group, small 
as it is, which is not wholly satisfied 
with orchestral playing exerts an im- 
portant influence on a conductor’s 
attitude and behavior. 

Concerning the motivational influ- 
ences of the 12 well-known conductors 
contacted for the study, it was found 
that while the idea of becoming an 
orchestral conductor occurred to 10 of 
them seriously for the first time at the 
average age of 17, six did not become 
determined on a conducting career 
until they were 21 years of age, on the 
average. Of the three remaining, one 
held his career as inevitable, another’s 
decision was a gradual one, and the 
last was “always” determined to be a 
conductor. 

Eight of these 12 conductors had 
received some formal instruction in 
conducting, the remaining four having 
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learned their art entirely through ob- 
servation of orchestras and conductors 
in rehearsal plus study of scores. Half 
of the conductors were influenced by 
some person or persons to pursue their 
careers; the remaining conductors 
came by their decision independently. 

The pianists among them tended 
to emerge as conductors through the 
medium of opera, especially those from 
Europe, or as a result of their expert 
ability as soloists with orchestra. Those 
playing orchestral instruments arrived 
through the ranks of the orchestra. 
Composers were motivated to conduct 
from a desire to present their own 
compositions to the public. 

Motives given by the conductors for 
entering their profession fell into 
three general categories: (a) an urgent 
desire to lead, (b) an obligation to 
talent and training, and (c) the dis- 
covery in the symphonic literature 
and complexity of the orchestra a 
more satisfactory outlet for personal 
and musical expression. Two conduc- 
tors came by their careers through no 
deliberate efforts of their own. The 
lack of motivation recorded in these 
cases would indicate that chance ac- 
counts for the arrival of a small pro- 
portion of successful conductors. 


Procedure and Data 


Haiman suggests that a relatively 
stable pattern of leadership behavior 
may be derived through investigation 
of personality traits in their relation 
to a particular group situation.” The 
aim in constructing the questionnaire 
for this project was to examine the 
common elements of leadership in or- 
chestral conducting. A list of 19 traits 
was selected for rating by the players 
and conductors contacted; the traits 





"Franklyn S. Haiman, Group Leadership and 
Democratic Action (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1951), pp. 9-21. 
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were chosen on the basis of each one’s 
significance to the field, avoiding syn- 
onymous terms and attempting to 
limit characteristics to those about 
which there could be some controversy. 
The list was intended to be short for 
purely practical reasons. Table 1 re- 
cords the actual frequency with which 
conductors and players rated these 
traits as (a) necessary, (b) valuable, 
or (c) of little use. 

Self-confidence is a trait deemed 
necessary to a conductor. This was 
the unanimous opinion among the con- 
ductors questioned as well as the opin- 
ion of over 90 percent of the orchestral 
players rating these traits. 

Musical integrity and sincerity were 
considered highly important character- 
istics to a symphony director by re- 
spondents; the charlatan in musical 
circles is evident too often. Orchestral 
players spot a “faker” very quickly. 
Conductors are warned, “Don’t bluff!” 
A number of respondents noted that 
leadership demands a sincere approach 
by a man who “knows his stuff.” 

The conductors questioned rated 
artistic temperament and _ restraint 
higher than did the orchestral players. 
Nevertheless, the players are of the 
general opinion that warm artistry 
combined with a certain amount of 
restraint is a highly valuable, if not 
necessary component of an orchestra 
conductor’s character. 

Physical strength, too, was rated 
higher by conductors than by players. 
Perhaps the conductor is more aware 
of the extensive demands made on the 
orchestra leader’s endurance. The bod- 
ily effort involved in conducting makes 
physical strength a valuable asset, 
though not an indispensable trait. 
There have been great conductors of 
slight frame and poor health who have 
maintained competent leadership of 
fine orchestras for many years. 
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TABLE 1. RATING oF 19 TRAITS FoR CONDUCTORS BY RESPONDENTS 

















Necessary 
Traits Conduc- 
Players tors 

Self confidence ........ 90 12 
Musical integrity ..... 89 10 
ETE a 80 8 
High intelligence ...... 79 8 
Human understanding . 71 6 
Artistic temperament .. 63 12 
EE awe cadens 47 6 
CS 47 7 
Aggressiveness ....... 44 5 
Verbal facility ........ 38 3 
Executive ability ...... 35 5 
Physical strength ...... 34 10 
Sense of humor ...... 33 5 
Good moral character 31 3 
Friendliness .......... 27 4 
i eee 9 0 
Good looks .......... 4 0 
EE. stenthaéeeak> ss 0 0 
Foreign accent ....... 0 0 





Valuable Of Little Use 

Conduc- Conduc- 

Players tors Players tors 
9 0 0 0 
7 2 2 0 
19 3 0 0 
21 2 1 0 
27 6 1 0 
22 0 12 0 
47 5 5 0 
46 3 4 0 
44 5 7 2 
56 8 4 1 
58 6 5 0 
48 2 16 0 
66 7 0 0 
48 7 19 1 
64 8 8 0 
63 8 26 4 
46 6 45 6 
32 2 65 10 
4 4 89 8 








Note.—These traits are arranged in order of their necessity according to the answers 
of players. When figures for players and conductors do not total 103 and 12, respectively, 
the reader may assume that a trait has been left unanswered by the remaining subjects. 





High intelligence is thought to be 
a valuable possession for conductors. 
Gouldner is of the opinion that al- 
though high intelligence can be an 
asset to a leader, it should preferably 
be not too much higher than the aver- 
age of the group he is leading.* The 
different interpretations of the word 
intelligence created confusion in the 
minds of several respondents. The 
scholarly type of mind could be regard- 
ed as being of doubtful value to a 
conductor, and the profound thinker 
may or may not be able to handle a 
group of individuals successfully. The 
quick mind is probably of greatest use 
to an orchestra leader. 

Human understanding is a quality 
thought to be necessary to a conduc- 





Alvin W. Gouldner, Studies in Leadership (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1950), pp. 33-34. 


tor by the large majority of orchestra 
men, while the remaining players, with 
one exception, rate this personality 
characteristic as valuable. Conductors 
were divided evenly between its ne- 
cessity and its considerable worth. The 
personal relationship between leader 
and followers in a symphony orches- 
tra is of particular significance be- 
cause of the autocratic nature of the 
organization. Orchestral players have 
expressed the view that the authority 
employed by a conductor should be 
tempered with consideration for his 
fellow-musicians, their feelings and 
their attitudes. 

Originality was thought necessary by 
approximately half of the subjects, 
the remainder rating it as valuable or, 
in the case of a very few, of little use. 
At times this quality has been abused 
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by individualists in the conducting 
profession; yet a symphony orchestra 
director without originality is likely 
to give academic or uninspired per- 
formances. Orchestral players who 
have performed a certain work hun- 
dreds of times may get a renewed en- 
thusiasm for it when interpreted by a 
man with a new and different concep- 
tion. Carried too far, however, this 
trait can lead to unfortunate musical 
distortion. 

Uniquely, aggressiveness was rated 
necessary and valuable in exactly equal 
quantities by both conductors and 
players. A few men felt that the value 
of such a trait is questionable. The 
area in which aggressiveness is thought 
necessary to a conductor is in com- 
bating the usual difficulties to achiev- 
ing a conducting career. Maintaining 
his position of leadership may also 
require a conductor to be aggressive 
in keeping his name before the public. 

A sense of humor is an accomplish- 
ment of too few conductors. It was 
considered valuable, if not indispens- 
able, by nearly all players and con- 
ductors. The strain of long, difficult 
rehearsals may be eased many times 
by means of a few carefully chosen 
bits of wit. 

Verbal facility and various related 
abilities in a conductor’s equipment 
were requested by many orchestral 
players making comments at the end 
of the questionnaire. Clear explana- 
tions, though definitely not too 
lengthy, are highly to be desired. 
Some of our finest conductors, how- 
ever, have produced magnificent re- 
sults without verbal facility—partic- 
ularly those whose English is faulty, 
the usual compensating factor being 
demonstration by singing, an extreme- 
ly valuable aid to any conductor. 

Executive ability when applied to 
such matters as setting up plans for 
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the physical arrangement of the stage 
and careful allotment of time in re- 
hearsing is of considerable value to a 
conductor in his job as leader. Ad- 
ministrative details do not concern the 
conductor of a major symphony to 
the degree that they would the direc- 
tor of a community orchestra. The 
latter’s position may be half executive, 
half musician. 

Friendliness is a valuable asset to 
a conductor according to the trend of 
opinion among musicians cooperating 
in the study. The trait cannot be con- 
sidered an essential part of a conduc- 
tor’s equipment, however. The friend- 
ly type of player probably prefers re- 
ciprocity in this regard, while to the 
man whose job is “all business” the 
friendliness of a conductor may not 
only be ignored, but resented. 

Good moral character was thought 
by many to be of no value to leadership 
in an orchestra. Here again, it is the 
business-like musician who may have 
little or no concern for the personal 
qualities or actions of the conductor. 
Others undoubtedly are influenced by 
the morality of their leader in the 
degree of respect accorded him. The 
judgment of the public toward a con- 
ductor’s personal life will have its 
effect on his position—especially in 
smaller musical centers. 

A strong voice is thought to be a 
valuable asset to a conductor by a 
majority of the subjects. A conductor 
must be heard by all in the orchestra; 
however, the “shouter” may be ex- 
tremely irritating. 

Good looks are considered some- 
what useful to a conductor, particu- 
larly in his popularity with the public. 
Foreign accent is worthless as a tool 
of leadership in our orchestras; how- 
ever, the public and women’s com- 
mittees are sometimes influenced in 
their enthusiasm for a foreign con- 
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ductor because of his accent and un- 
usual behavior. 

The age of a conductor may have 
direct bearing on his success as a lead- 
er. In the group of 103 orchestral 
players questioned, approximately half 
of whom were first-desk players, the 
average age was recorded at 38. Con- 
ductors assuming posts with major 
orchestras such as the ones contacted 
for this study will in all probability 
have reached an equal age by the time 
they are appointed. A _ conductor 
younger than the players he conducts 
must have unusual aptitude for lead- 
ership in order to overcome a natural 
antagonistic feeling among those mu- 
sicians who are older. Bernard Shore, 
former violist with the B.B.C. Sym- 
phony, put the minimum age at 35 or 
40; Fritz Reiner at 50.° There seems 
to be a decided psychological advan- 
tage for an older man in the conduct- 
ing profession. 

Situational factors having particular 
significance to leadership in the or- 
chestral field include (a) certain mat- 
ters of technical competence in music 
and (b) behavior practices of conduc- 
tors in and out of rehearsal. 

Musical ability is the only criterion 
of worth as a conductor in the opin- 
ions of a few orchestra men. While 
this view is not supported by most 
musicians, players and conductors 
noted in their comments that a con- 
ductor should “know the score.” His 
knowledge must be comprehensive and 
include not only the symphonic reper- 
toire, but opera, and, if possible, the 
chamber field and piano literature. He 
must also be familiar in great detail 
with the particular works he is conduct- 
ing: players often complain that some 





"Shore, op. cit., p. 26; Fritz Reiner, “The 
— ique of Conducting,” Etude (October 1951), 
p. 17. 
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conductors are not sufficiently pre- 
pared in the compositions at hand. 
Lazare Saminsky, author and com- 
poser-conductor, has noted that a 
mediocre musician can often get by 
with a flare for showmanship.*® Genu- 
ine respect on the part of the players 
for a conductor’s musical mentality and 
temperament, however, is basic to 
authentic leadership of a symphony 
orchestra. 

Several players suggested that con- 
ductors should be well-read, familiar 
with languages, and exposed to psy- 
chology, philosophy, logic, and the 
physical sciences. The good effect of a 
broad cultural background on leader- 
ship is unquestionable, but can hardly 
be considered an absolute requisite in 
this field. 

Baton technic has a pertinent rela- 
tionship to leadership in that the mo- 
tion of the stick directed by kinesthe- 
tic response indicates most of the con- 
ductor’s wants. The leader who has a 
natural physical grace has an advan- 
tage over one who does not, in that the 
transmission of his ideas to the player 
is accomplished more effectively. Pre- 
cision of attack is gained through a 
highly developed kinesthetic sense. In 
order to be efficient in portraying the 
conductor’s intent, the baton should 
move simply without excessive mo- 
tion, have a “point” from which the 
rhythmic pulse may be realized, and 
describe the character of the music in 
its motion. The rapport between or- 
chestra men and conductor through 
this kind of beat is of inestimable 
worth to the leader. 

The batonless conductor is not nec- 
essarily less effective in his ability to 
produce fine results, but he is not to 
be preferred, according to Pierre Mon- 





10Music in Our Day (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1932), p. 259. 
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teux and several orchestral players 
commenting on the practice.” 

The large majority of respondents 
felt that leadership is greatly enhanced 
by the conductor’s ability to play at 
least one orchestral instrument well 
enough to have “served time” in an 
orchestra. This would, in the eyes of 
many orchestral men, create a greater 
awareness of the problems of the men 
in the ranks. The question of the value 
of a conductor’s ability to play all the 
instruments to a slight degree was 
met by two distinct points of view. 
Certain notable conductors and a siz- 
able group of players questioned felt 
that some technical competence on 
all the orchestral instruments is in- 
valuable in maintaining adequate 
leadership. An equally significant group 
expressed the view that such a study 
is a waste of time in that the amount 
of effort involved is not justified by the 
skill attained. There was general 
agreement among players and conduc- 
tors that knowledge of the principles 
of each instrument is indispensable. 
Some playing acquaintance with at 
least one instrument of each classifica- 
tion—strings, woodwinds, brass, and 
percussion—was felt to be desirable 
by a number of subjects. A knowledge 
of stringed instruments was especially 
recommended for the symphoriy con- 
ductor. 

It was the opinion of 34 of 103 
players and 2 of 12 conductors that, 
provided two conductors have equal 
musical ability, the man who conducts 
from memory is a better leader than 
the one who does not. With 64 players 
and 10 conductors in the negative, we 
May assume that memory is not a 
necessary adjunct to leadership of a 





‘lHarold Mueller, “Twelve ‘Don’ts’ for Young 
Conductors — Pierre Monteux,” Symphony (Octo- 
ber 1951). 
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symphony orchestra. The ease with 
which a conductor memorizes orches- 
tral scores should determine whether 
or not he performs without music. If 
memory is unsure, confidence is sup- 
ported by presence of the score on the 
stand. A conductor gifted with a pho- 
tographic memory and/or a_ great 
aural memory may be hampered by 
the printed music. A majority of play- 
ers feel that absence of the score does 
not enhance leadership ability and 
that a conductor’s musical stature is 
not dependent upon his ability to con- 
duct from memory. 

The behavior of a conductor is 
probably the most basic factor of or- 
chestral leadership. The possession of 
certain personality traits in various 
degrees determines to a large extent 
the attitude with which a conductor 
faces an orchestra. His musical compe- 
tence affects the authority accorded 
him by the musicians. However, his 
deportment will decide the worth of 
his leadership, for it is in the manipu- 
lation of the individual wills of the 
orchestra men into a unity for ex- 
pression of this highest of the arts that 
his success is to be judged. 

The feeling was overwhelming in 
both conductors and players that it 
would be of advantage for a conductor 
to have played steadily in an orchestra 
in order to understand the psychology 
of leading a musical organization. The 
ultimate value to a conductor of hav- 
ing been a participating member of an 
orchestra seems to lie, first of all, in 
the sense of ensemble which he should 
acquire, enabling him as a conductor 
to discern more accurately his alter- 
nating role as leader and follower; 
and second, in the fact that a conductor 
who has, as an orchestra man, sat un- 
der many conductors should be able 
to grasp more keenly the somewhat 
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delicate psychological relationship be- 
tween musical leaders and followers. 
Several respondents commented, how- 
ever, that players who become con- 
ductors usually forget how it was to 
be led. 

According to the large majority of 
subjects, a “well-liked” conductor 
achieves better musical results than 
one who is disliked, assuming that both 
are equally fine musicians. Although 
there were a few strong opponents to 
this view, most tempered their replies 
with comments such as, “. . . but 
respect for the conductor is of the 
greatest consequence.” 

The conduct of a musical director 
toward the men in his orchestra is a 
frequent topic of conversation among 
orchestral players. In the study at hand 
subjects questioned on the degree of 
social contact advisable between di- 
rector and players generally agreed 
that they prefer a conductor not to be 
aloof, but that mixing with men of the 
orchestra should be accomplished with 
reserve. 

Conductors agreed 9 to 1 that they 
should not address individual players 
by their first names in rehearsal. Or- 
chestral players were not quite so 
strong in their collective opinion, but 
answered 62 to 29 against the prac- 
tice. Comments were made to the 
effect that the use of first names may 
be condoned in a situation in which 
the conductor has spent a number of 
years with the group and has acquired 
close friends among the orchestra men, 
but that when first names are not 
used, the surnames should be prefixed 
with “Mr.” The situation and the 
personality of the conductor often dic- 
tate the rules. A highly professional 
major orchestra requires more for- 
mality than the community symphony 
in a smaller city. However, in general, 


the attitude of a rehearsal is expected 
to be business-like. 

Concerning the desirability of an 
explanation from the conductor when 
he stops in rehearsal, it was generally 
agreed that, while his prerogative to 
stop is indisputable, he should have a 
good reason for stopping; and unless 
the reason is perfectly obvious to 
everyone, he should make an expla- 
nation—a short one, preferably. 

The weight of opinion regarding the 
freedom which should be allowed a 
player in interpreting a solo passage 
is represented by 83 players and 9 
conductors who expressed the view 
that such passages should be interpre- 
ted with freedom not exceeding the 
bounds of the concept of the conduc- 
tor. The degree of musical competence 
of the player and that of the conductor 
are factors which often qualified the 
answers of respondents. The sugges- 
tion was made by several respondents 
that the conductor and soloist should 
confer on the manner of interpreta- 
tion before rehearsal. 

It was the almost unanimous opin- 
ion of the subjects questioned that 
admitting an obvious musical mistake 
results in no loss of authority in a 
conductor, provided errors do not oc- 
cur too often. Admission is much to 
be preferred to an attempt to “cover 
up.” And conductors who blame play- 
ers for their own mistakes were strong- 
ly censured. 

In an attempt to discover the re- 
hearsal method considered to be most 
effective, it was found that with 
new, difficult compositions, “reading 
through” for over-all effect was thought 
by 84 players and 10 conductors to 
be the most satisfactory. This was 
thought to enable players to have a 
more comprehensive view of the work 
as a whole so that in a second or 
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third playing they may be able to de- 
rive more meaning from their own 
parts. This procedure was not con- 
sidered essential in the case of a 
standard familiar symphonic composi- 
tion the conception of which has al- 
ready been established in the minds 
of the players. An isolation of certain 
difficult passages is likely to be the 
conductor’s rehearsal approach in this 
situation. A “run through” of each 
work on the program during the final 
rehearsal before a concert was re- 
quested by a number of respondents. 
Several players, particularly men of 
the brass section, asked in their re- 
turns, however, that conductors not 
expect full playing at a rehearsal on 
the day of a concert. Shore admon- 
ishes conductors always to hold some- 
thing in reserve for the performance.** 

An orchestral leader is believed to 
be a teacher by many players in the 
sense that he gives them, in rehearsal, 
his interpretation of the composition. 
The conductor has the advantage of 
the full score and supposedly a super- 
ior knowledge in the whole field of 
orchestral literature and its interpre- 
tation. It is up to him to present his 
conception to the players through ges- 
ture and stimulating instruction. This 
instruction should rarely take the 
form of offering technical advice to 
instrumentalists, since players feel 
that each man should be sovereign to 
his own instrument. The broad con- 
ception of interpretation includes most 
of the other senses in which a con- 
ductor was considered a teacher—in 
matters of phrasing, style, balance, 
tempo, tone color, and so forth. The 
degree to which a conductor inspires 
his musicians to better performances 
is also indicative of his capacity to 


——— 
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teach well. A few players commented 
that the conductor is a teacher in no 
sense; two respondents felt that the 
conductor is a teacher in every sense. 

Proper use of rehearsal time is 
very important to a conductor. When 
requested to list five don’ts for con- 
ductors, one player wrote “Don’t 
waste time!” five times.’* Conductors 
were advised that sessions should be 
planned so that everything is rehearsed 
adequately and so that no part of a 
work is left completely untouched be- 
fore the concert. Each rehearsal ex- 
cept, perhaps, the final one, should be 
arranged so that works using the entire 
ensemble are practiced first and the 
Classical compositions last. This pre- 
vents the inconvenience to brass and 
percussion players, especially, of hav- 
ing to remain at the rehearsal when 
they have nothing to play. The prac- 
tice of over-rehearsing merely for the 
sake of using up the allotted time is 
thought to be unwise, as is that of 
squeezing the last minute out of every 
rehearsal. Nor is stopping in rehearsal 
for unintentional “slips” in accordance 
with the principle of using time to the 
best advantage. Excessive talking on 
the part of the conductor is a basic 
grudge of players. They hate to be 
lectured. Explanations should be 
clear, direct, and brief. 

The use of sarcasm as a rehearsal 
technic was considered by a majority 
of respondents to be of no use; how- 
ever, a strong minority felt that sar- 
casm is of value to a conductor “some- 
times.” Fear, used as a means for 
achieving musical ends, was voted 
down by an even greater majority of 
subjects; nevertheless, 25 players and 





18The 103 players volunteered 297 don’ts for 
conductors. The 12 conductors offered 50 don’ts. 
See Table 2 for an analysis of more frequently 
mentioned don’ts. 
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2 conductors sanctioned this method 
“sometimes.” Much sentiment was 
expressed by players against fear and 
sarcasm as technics in rehearsal. Com- 
ments were received such as, “Never!” 
“Fatal!” “Fear paralyzes.” A sizable 
minority of players and conductors 
expressed the view that these two 
methods may be effective and even 
necessary with certain indifferent or 
careless players. As_ rehearsal prac- 
tices, however, fear and sarcasm are 
thought very often to create an un- 
healthy atmosphere. Tension usually 
inhibits players and nervousness may 
cause needless errors. The “scare” 
technic of an earlier generation of 
symphony conductors is gradually 
falling into disuse in modern American 
orchestras. 


TaBLeE 2. AN ANALYsIS OF Don’ts 
For CoNDUCTORS VOLUNTEERED 








BY PLAYERS 
Don't: Frequency 
ey ED og wtle oo wha ses oben 16 
Show personal likes or dislikes for 
orchestra personnel ............. 5 
Pick on certain individuals 
ee 14 


Hold a grudge for past mistakes .. 3 





Be afraid to admit your own mistakes 2 
Blame musicians for your own 


i ae 14 
SEE <, cndcdiawss condo ees 7 
Ee ee ee 6 
Embarrass a player before his 

I Rael ts iniaiincctle win ith 10 
ED cae nctcevcece’ 3 
Es uns ws oc bide 3 
Use profane language ............. 7 
Lose your temper ............... 12 
Waste rehearsal time ............ 8 
i 12 


Don’t: Frequency 
Keep wind and percussion players idle 
while rehearsing numbers which 


Vara xandeseensn’ 3 
ge IE ie aol pe 8 
Assume players are inferior ...... 10 
Assume players are not conscientious 6 
Se EE cbdud eedutesdbocing 10 
BN Giada Wa cats keke cubes onae' 2 
PR clucan ccs uaweasenneesel 2 


Come to rehearsal ill-prepared 
I ies 5 eh ad esa wether 10 


Make faces or glare at unavoidable 


naan eae vee cdene et 6 
Demand the impossible ............ 7 
Rehearse just to use up time ...... 3 
Try to squeeze the last minute out 

of. every rehearsal ............. 2 
Be personal in criticisms .......... 5 


Forget that music is made by many 


and not just the conductor ...... 5 
Forget that musicians are human .. 3 
CM. dcckcgesectenchiceGn 2 
Forget to give encouragement or 

ee ee 4 


Make radical changes from rehearsal 
i D iitin sik e aerhs ckeeeadl 3 


Stare at player during important 


Sn ..dak Gitaraca ee hie aa daek © Oe 3 
Sing solo as the player plays it .... 1 
Rehearse men individually ........ 3 


Get over-emotional in conducting .. 2 
SINE b's ne cichanane vdebweee 3 


Rehearse winds at full strength on 


the day of a concert ............ 3 
ES Cee teas sas ears whee 3 
Conduct without a baton ......... 3 


Conduct from memory unless 
EY Ee cian cdsceeaucanl 2 
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The majority of conductors and 
players responding agreed that loss of 
temper in rehearsal is justifiable in 
certain cases of negligence and viola- 
tion of discipline. The highly emotion- 
al and sensitive natures of performing 
artists (conductors and players) are 
bound to create occasional minor ex- 
plosions under the strain of concen- 
trated rehearsal. Any displays of 
temper for effect come under the head- 
ing of “faking,” however, and are con- 
sidered very poor rehearsal proced- 
ures. Profanity and ridicule of players 
were regarded objectionable by a num- 
ber of players offering comments. 

Conductors were exhorted by play- 
ers volunteering suggestions for better 
leader-follower relationships to avoid 
partiality, favoritism, and unfairness 
in dealing with personalities in the 
orchestra. They were requested to be 
positive, convincing, and clear in their 
presentation of ideas, but patient, kind, 
and sincere, availing themselves of the 
utmost tact when addressing the mu- 
sicians. 

Eighty-five orchestra men and six 
conductors indicated that they be- 
lieved an orchestra to be by nature 
cooperative, and while some trouble- 
makers are thought to be present in 
almost all orchestras, respondents in- 
dicated that a general feeling of cooper- 
ation is usually evident. An opinion 
held by some conductors and players 
was that the orchestra’s attitude is a 
mirror of the conductor’s behavior. A 
“psychic resistance” on the part of 
players in a symphony orchestra must 
be met by the firm will of a conduc- 
tor, according to several subjects. 

The leader is expected never to 
assume that a player is not conscien- 
tious without some tangible evidence 
to support the idea. When outright 
violation of discipline does occur, 
however, it is the predominant opinion 
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of respondents that the conductor 
should call the offender to his office 
for a private talk. When it is impossible 
to reach an understanding, the best 
alternative, as suggested by a number 
of subjects, is to report the situation 
to the management who may discharge 
the player if it is felt advisable. A 
certain amount of “griping” is thought 
to be inevitable and possibly even 
healthy for any organization. 

Players expressed the opinion that 
many problems of discipline are the 
result of a lack of financial security in 
the profession of the orchestral musi- 
cian. Salaries are not commensurate 
with the training and ability required 
of an orchestral player except in few 
cases. Six- or seven-month seasons 
often leave summers without any re- 
muneration. Turnover in conductors 
brings changes in personnel so that 
players are never sure how long they 
will be associated with a group. Nor 
have _ retirement funds and pension 
plans been adopted by all major sym- 
phonies. Financial insecurity is un- 
doubtedly a factor in some cases of 
faulty behavior of orchestral players. 

Replying to a question of the matter 
of personality adjustment of conduc- 
tors, 68 players and 6 conductors held 
a view that lack of stability, security, 
and healthy personal adjustment do 
not give rise to desire to conduct. A 
subsequent question, “Do you feel 
that it is necessary for a conductor to 
be well-adjusted mentally and emotion- 
ally?” brought 70 affirmative replies 
from players, 6 from conductors. 
While 12 players and 5 conductors 
gave an unqualified “No,” 16 players 
answered, “No, but desirable.” 

The degree of personal adjustment 
in a conductor is of considerable sig- 
nificance to his pattern of behavior. 
While some conductors are abnormally 
motivated to their careers by a desire 
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to overcome their inferiority, a well- 
adjusted man seems to be preferred as 
a leader of a musical group by those 
who are led. An understanding of the 
human mind and the emotional natures 
of the men whom he leads is an inval- 
uable aid to the conductor. He is ex- 
pected to be interested in the players’ 
welfare, and his every act should be 
in accord with a humane philosophy 
embodying the principles of compas- 
sion and sympathy in all relations with 
his colleagues. 

Slightly less than half of the or- 
chestral players and conductors ques- 
tioned believed that the “star” concept 
of the symphony conductor is on the 
decline in the United States. With the 
rise in power of the musicians’ union, 
orchestra men are less inclined to 
regard the conductor with the awe 
formerly accorded him. However, man- 
agers will undoubtedly continue to 
capitalize on the conductor’s name, an 
advertising method which the American 
public seems to demand. 


Conclusion 


This study of leadership in the 
symphony orchestra is based on an 
evaluation of certain personality char- 
acteristics and behavior patterns of 
conductors in general by 103 exper- 
ienced orchestral players and 12 


symphony conductors of established 
reputation. The attitudes and opinions 
of these men toward conductor prac- 


tices in rehearsal and performance of 
symphonic programs have revealed a 
serious and thoughtful approach to 
the solution of certain difficult and 
strained relationships between the 
leader and the led. Some controversial 
issues have not been decided although 
it is hoped that players and conduc- 
tors have and will benefit by discus- 
sion of the nature of these problems. 
Substantial agreement has verified a 
number of standard principles of be- 
havior. Further investigation in the 
subject of motivation of conductors, 
with a more thorough approach and a 
wider sampling of subjects than was 
made here, would probably bring in- 
teresting results. The physical grace 
and kinesthetic sense associated with 
conducting should be investigated with 
a possible view to selection of candi- 
dates for the direction of musical en- 
sembles. 

It is hoped that this discussion of 
leadership applied to the symphony 
orchestra, while not necessarily arriv- 
ing at definite conclusions in regard to 
the perfect conductor, may have or- 
ganized some thought for those who 
are interested in the subject, and that 
the presentation of trends in the opin- 
ions of experienced musicians cooper- 
ating may have some beneficial influ- 
ence in future relationships between 
conductors and orchestral players. 

University of Rochester 

















Training of Secondary School Music Teachers in 
Western Colleges and Universities* 


WILBUR JOHN PETERSON 


| Music Is to be considered a vital 
function in the total education of 
all high school students, the training 
program of the secondary school music 
teacher must be broad in scope, bal- 
anced in emphasis, and effective in 
preparing him to become an educator 
as well as a musician. To meet the 
needs of these music education stu- 
dents, colleges and universities have 
developed teacher-training programs 
in music which include study in sev- 
eral major areas. 

The standards for evaluating college 
curriculums in music education re- 
cently adopted jointly by the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teach- 
er Education, the National Association 
of Schools of Music, and the Music 
Educators National Conference divide 
the program into four areas: general 
culture, basic music, musical perform- 
ance, and professional education. The 
standards further define the content 
of these areas and suggest the mini- 
mum emphasis to be placed upon each 
area in relation to the total training 
program.” 

The purpose of the writer in mak- 
ing this study was to make an analysis 
of the minimum requirements in teach- 





*This article summarizes the findings reported in 
the author’s Ed. D. dissertation, “Training of 
Secondary School Music Teachers in the Under- 
graduate Programs of Colleges and Universities of 
Seventeen Western States” (University of Oregon, 
1954). 

“Standards for the Evaluation of the College 
Curriculum for the Training of the School Music 
Teacher,” in Music in American Education, ed. 
Hazel N. Morgan (Chicago: MENC, 1955), pp. 
147-150. 
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er-training programs in music found in 
the curriculums of 121 colleges and 
universities and to evaluate them 
through comparison according to class- 
ification of institutions and in relation 
to the joint standards. The study fur- 
ther compared the maximum number 
of music classes offered by colleges and 
universities according to classifica- 
tions, and finally attempted to deter- 
mine the value of the teacher-training 
programs in relation to the profession- 
al needs of music teachers now teach- 
ing in secondary schools. 

Of the 121 colleges and universities 
considered in the study, forty-five are 
universities, twenty-one are teachers 
colleges, thirty-seven are colleges of 
arts and sciences, and eighteen are in- 
stitutions considered to be both col- 
leges of arts and sciences and teachers 
colleges. This sample covers a geo- 
graphical area of seventeen western 
states. 

A survey of randomly selected high 
school music teachers was made which 
included 301 teachers representing the 
seventeen states under consideration. 
This sample was balanced in regard to 
size of high schools represented, years 
of experience of the teachers, and the 
areas of music in which the teachers 
were working. In order to obtain ad- 
ditional information in the area of 
professional education, a follow-up spot 
check of twenty teachers was made. 

In making comparisons, data were 
treated statistically in order to rule 
out variance which might be attributed 
to chance alone. The statistical pro- 
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cedures utilized included analysis of 
variance and subsequent t-tests, and 
Chi-square tests of goodness of fit. 

Generally speaking, the basic teach- 
er-training programs found to exist 
in curriculums of universities, teach- 
ers colleges, colleges of arts and sci- 
ences, and institutions designated as 
both colleges of arts and sciences and 
teachers colleges do not differ signifi- 
cantly. Two exceptions are found in 
that: (1) colleges of arts and sciences 
require more study in the area of 
general culture than do universities, 
and (2) teachers colleges require 
greater emphasis upon professional 
education than do either universities 
or colleges of arts and sciences. 

Universities and those schools des- 
ignated as both colleges of arts and 
sciences and teachers colleges conform 
to the AACTE-NASM-MENC stand- 
ards. Teachers colleges differ from the 
standards in that they require a great- 
er amount of work in general culture 
and less work in musical performance 
than the standards suggest. The pro- 
grams of colleges of arts and sciences 
differ from the standards in the same 
respects. 

With regard to the total number of 
music classes offered, universities offer 
more opportunities in the study of 
basic music and in music history and 
literature than do any of the other 
three types of institutions. Teachers 
colleges offer a more limited variety of 
classes in basic music than do the in- 
stitutions in other classifications, and 
colleges of arts and sciences offer a 
greater number of classes in music his- 
tory and literature than do teachers 
colleges. In musical performance, in- 
cluding conducting, and in music edu- 
cation, there are no significant differ- 
ences in the total number of classes 
offered among the four types of 
schools. 


The percentage of advanced aca- 
demic degrees held by college and uni- 
versity music teachers is lower than 
the percentage held by college and 
university teachers in general. The per- 
centage of doctorates held by mem- 
bers of faculties in general is greater 
than those held by members of music 
staffs by a ratio of more than three to 
one. 

A great variety of baccalaureate 
degrees are offered by different insti- 
tutions for the completion of under- 
graduate programs in music education. 
The lack of uniformity in degree titles 
indicates the possible need for stand- 
ardization among colleges and univer- 
sities in this respect. 

Although music history and litera- 
ture is considered as part of general 
culture, and music education classes 
are considered to he contained in the 
area of professional education accord- 
ing to the AACTE-NASM-MENC 
standards, these two areas were treat- 
ed independently in the survey made 
of secondary school music teachers. 
This was done in order to identify 
more clearly the basic areas in the 
minds of the teachers participating in 
the poll, and for the reason that both 
music history and literature and music 
education are usually presented in 
the music school or department by 
members of the music staff. 

The fact that a majority of high 
school teachers rated each area of in- 
struction as essential or useful gives 
further indication that all are neces 
sary in a teacher-training program 
designed to meet the needs of music 
teachers. Ranked in order of greatest 
usefulness according to the expressed 
opinions of these high school music 
teachers, these areas are (1) musical 
performance, (2) basic music, (3) 
music history and literature, (4) 
music education, (5) general culture, 
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and (6) professional education. Of all 
of the teachers represented in the sur- 
vey, 71 percent indicated that the 
work they were doing in music was 
concerned entirely with handling per- 
formance groups. The remaining 29 
percent stated that in addition to their 
work in performance areas, they taught 
one or more classes in general music, 
music theory, or music history and 
appreciation. It is apparent from these 
data that performance is the major 
function of the high school program 
and opinions of teachers must be quali- 
fied in the light of this information. 

Analysis of data showed that music 
teachers in large high schools and vocal 
music teachers in high schools of all 
sizes rate training in music history and 
literature more highly in relation to 
their work than do those teaching in 
small schools and teachers of instru- 
mental music in high schools of all 
sizes. In comparing opinions of teach- 
ers according to the enrollment of 
high schools in which they teach, ac- 
cording to the areas of music in which 
they teach, and according to the num- 
ber of years of teaching experience, no 
significant differences in the other five 
areas were found to exist. 

In each of the six areas, approxi- 
mately half of the teachers indicated 
their college training to be adequate, 
good, or excellent. In spite of the va- 
riety of comments and suggestions 
volunteered by the remaining half, a 
few of these comments were repeated 
so frequently that they may be taken 
to express the concern of a large num- 
ber of teachers. The variety of opin- 
ions expressed in this respect may 
indicate differences in teaching needs 
in different high school situations but 
probably indicates the lack of uni- 
formity in teacher-training programs 
found in many colleges and universi- 
ties. 
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The most frequent comment made 
by high school teachers in all areas of 
the training program was the demand 
for a functional curriculum which pre- 
sents materials that are easily adapt- 
ed to high schools classes and practical 
in application rather than traditional 
and theoretical in nature. High school 
teachers suggested that colleges and 
universities adopt plans for more pre- 
cise evaluation of the needs of public 
school teachers, that they employ pro- 
fessors of music education and pro- 
fessional education who have served a 
successful apprenticeship in public 
schools, and that they develop and 
use newer and more effective tech- 
niques in presenting work to teacher- 
trainees. 

The consensus of opinion in the area 
of basic music favored greater empha- 
sis upon the techniques of arranging 
for high school ensembles, in sight- 
singing, and upon keyboard harmony. 

In relation to music history and lit- 
erature, the most frequent comments 
indicated that work in this area should 
be presented in a more functional man- 
ner and with greater emphasis upon 
contemporary music and choral litera- 
ture. 

Concerning musical performance, 
comments made most frequently indi- 
cated that greater emphasis should be 
placed upon minor performance areas, 
upon administration and organization 
of large performing groups, and upon 
actual conducting experience with live 
organizations rather than merely the 
study of conducting techniques. Many 
teachers expressed the opinion that 
more emphasis should be placed upon 
participation in small ensembles and 
greater opportunity be offered for solo 
performance. Further comments sug- 
gested that more piano study be re- 
quired of all music education majors, 
and in training instrumental music 
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teachers, more emphasis be placed 
upon the study of percussion instru- 
ments and upon marching band tech- 
niques. 

In the area of music education, the 
most frequent comments made were 
that students should be made more 
conscious of current publications and 
research being carried out in the fields, 
and more concern should be given to 
the problems relating to junior high 
school music. 

Concerning professional education, 
comments and suggestions made most 
often were that (1) classes in school 
administration and supervision should 
be considered as possible requirements 
in the teacher-training program for 
music education majors; (2) repe- 
tition frequently observed in the con- 
tent of many professional education 
classes should be eliminated; and (3) 
a more positive identification of the 
function of music as a part of the total 
educational plan would make study in 
this area more meaningful to future 
music teachers. 

In the opinion of teachers offering 
comments, the classes in general cul- 
ture which best relate to the prob- 
lems confronted by high school music 
teachers are those in foreign languages, 
public speaking, psychology, dramatics, 
English literature, acoustics, art, math- 
ematics and statistics, philosophy, and 
history. 

From the analysis of data studied, 
the following specific conclusions re- 
lating to the undergraduate education 
of high school music teachers may be 
made: 

1. With two exceptions, the mini- 
mum amount of study required in the 
different basic areas of the teacher- 
training programs in music does not 
vary significantly at the five percent 


level of confidence among universities, 
teachers colleges, colleges of arts and 
sciences, and those institutions consid- 
ered as both colleges of arts and sci- 
ences and teachers colleges. These ex- 
ceptions are that colleges of arts and 
sciences require more study in the area 
of general culture than do universities, 
and that teachers colleges require 
greater emphasis upon professional 
education than do either universities 
or colleges of arts and sciences. 

2. The average teacher-training pro- 
grams in music found in universities 
and institutions classified as both col- 
leges of arts and sciences and teachers 
colleges conform to the AACTE- 
NASM-MENC standards. The average 
programs of teachers colleges and the 
colleges of arts and sciences differ sig- 
nificantly from these standards in that 
they require more study in general 
culture and less in musical perform- 
ance. 

3. Universities offer a greater num- 
ber of classes in both basic music and 
in music history and literature than do 
any of the other types of institutions, 
teachers colleges offer fewer classes in 
basic music than do any of the other 
three types, and colleges of arts and 
sciences offer a greater number of 
classes in music history and literature 
than do teachers colleges. In the areas 
of musical performance and music edu- 
cation, no significant differences are 
found. 

4. The percentage of doctorates 
held by college and university teachers 
in general is three times as great as 
the percentage held by music teachers 
in these institutions. Of all college and 
university teachers, 77 percent hold 
either the doctorate or the master’s 
degree, while 64 percent of the music 
teachers hold these degrees. These fig- 
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ures must be interpreted, however, in 
view of the fact that much of the 
advanced study of applied music teach- 
ers does not culminate in academic de- 
grees. 

5. A general lack of uniformity ex- 
ists among colleges and universities 
in the titles of the baccalaureate de- 
gree granted to students completing 
the undergraduate teacher-training pro- 
gram in music. 

6. The AACTE-NASM-MENC 
standards, opinions of high school 
music teachers, and existing practices 
found in colleges and universities all 
agree upon the desirability of a bal- 
anced undergraduate teacher-training 
program in music. 

7. The opinion of music teachers 
that music history and literature is 
of greater value to high school vocal 
music teachers than to teachers of in- 
strumental music is found to be sta- 
tistically significant. The fact that 
teachers in large high schools find 
music history and literature to be 
more valuable than those teaching in 


small high schools also shows statistical 
significance. 

8. The most frequent comment vol- 
unteered by teachers included in the 
survey suggested that training in all 
areas of instruction fails to indicate 
adequate concern for the practical 
problems confronting music teachers in 
high schools. 


Recommendations 


1. Teachers colleges and colleges of 
arts and sciences which offer teacher- 
training programs in music which do 
not conform to the AACTE-NASM- 
MENC standards should evaluate their 
programs in light of these suggested 
standards. 

2. Each area of instruction con- 
tained in the teacher-training program 
in music should indicate greater con- 
cern for the study and understanding 
by music education students of the 
practical problems which will confront 
them in their future teaching situa- 
tions. 


University of Arizona 








Music in the Medieval Universities* 


NAN COOKE CARPENTER 


HEN THE MEDIEVAL universities 

assumed the leadership in in- 
tellectual life and the propagation of 
higher learning, these academic cor- 
porations carried on in the faculty of 
arts or philosophy traditions of higher 
studies well established by cathedral 
and monastic schools from which the 
universities in many instances devel- 
oped—the seven liberal arts and Aris- 
totelian philosophy. Although it was 
the lowest faculty in the medieval 
studium generale, the faculty of arts 
was by far the most important. All 
students began their university ca- 
reers in the arts faculty, and many did 
not proceed beyond this faculty. Sev- 
eral years’ study in the arts faculty, 
moreover, and the successful comple- 
tion of various public exercises (de- 
termination) leading to the bacca- 
laureate in arts (with, perhaps, addi- 
tional years of study leading to the 
magisterium in artibus) were every- 
where prerequisite to study in any of 





*The following discussion is the concluding and 
summarizing section of a chapter, “Music in the 
Medieval Universities (to 1450),” in a still larger 
work, Music in the Medieval and Renaissance Uni- 
versities, now in preparation. This chapter is pre- 
ceded by a brief account of musical studies among 
the Greeks, in the Roman rhetorical schools, and in 
the monastic and cathedral schools of the Middle 
Ages; and it is followed by a detailed investigation 
of musical studies in some twenty universities 
flourishing during the Renaissance (1450-1600). A 
final chapter seeks to evaluate the effects of uni- 
versity studies upon the development of the art of 
music. For detailed accounts of the cultivation of 
music at Medieval Paris and Oxford, and at Oxford 
during the Renaissance, see the author’s “The 
Study of Music at the University of Oxford in the 
Middle Ages,” JRME, I (Spring 1953), 11-20; “The 
Study of Music at the University of Paris in the 
Middle Ages,” JRME, II (Fall 1954), 119-133; and 
“The Study of Music at the University of Oxford 
in the Renaissance (1450-1600),” Musical Quarterly, 
XLI (April 1955), 191-214. 


the higher faculties—law, medicine, 
theology. Thus everyone who went to 
the universities for higher learning 
studied the liberal arts, and everyone 
who got beyond the trivium studied 
music along with the other subjects of 
the quadrivium. 

Music as a regular subject for study 
among the liberal arts was supple- 
mented by musical activities of many 
different kinds under university aus- 
pices; for since the medieval universi- 
ties were, in effect, scholastic guilds 
very much under the rule of Mother 
Church, religious observances formed 
a never-ending part of university life. 
Among these was the opening of each 
academic year with a Mass sung in 
the cathedral or university church; and 
statutes drawn up under papal author- 
ity generally required the celebration 
of other Masses at specific times dur- 
ing the year, with university person- 
nel in attendance. The four nations 
forming the universitas at Paris (and 
others modeled upon this archetype) 
relied upon music for effective celebra- 
tion of the feastdays of their patron 
saints and for other ceremonies in- 
digenous to the various nations. When 
musical talent was lacking among the 
members of the English-German Na- 
tion at the Sorbonne, for instance, this 
nation imported alienos cantores s0 
that their celebrations might proceed 
in a dignified manner with the usual 
musical accoutrements; and this na- 
tion also supported an organist at its 
own expense. Other academic cere- 
monies beloved of the medieval man 
of learning depended heavily upon 
music not only for religious overtones 
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but for aural pageantry. Thus city 
trumpeters heralded the procession of 
successful candidates and doctors to 
the cathedral for the elaborate doc- 
toral act, accompanying them after- 
wards to the banquet which followed 
this important degree ceremony; and 
singing by the cathedral choir was a 
part of the ceremony of investiture. 
More informal musical pastimes— 
dancing, singing, playing on instru- 
ments—were also the inevitable con- 
comitants of medieval student life. 
These musical pursuits were cultivated 
so strenuously, indeed, that universities 
and collegiate foundations often drew 
up rules prohibiting all such practices 
as nuisances distracting from study. 

As aids in understanding the specifi- 
cally academic aspects of music’s cul- 
tivation in the universities, definite 
regulations on the statute books, 
where such regulations exist, are most 
iluminating;. these will generally be 
found in the universities organized 
spontaneously and modeled upon some 
archetype. It is somewhat more diffi- 
cult to judge the position of music in 
those universities which evolved grad- 
ually from schools long in existence 
with their traditions of higher studies 
so well established that a set curricu- 
lum need not be written down, at least 
not for years and sometimes even cen- 
turies after the institution’s consecra- 
tion, under papal authority and with 
papal privileges, as a studium generale. 
Generally available, fortunately, are 
documents of various other kinds which 
define the place of music in universi- 
ties having no course of studies set 
down in the statutes. Documents of 
various sorts indicate that instruction 
in music in the medieval universities 
varied somewhat according to the 
needs, interests, and traditions of the 
particular country and studium. 

In the Italian universities musical 


studies must be evaluated from other 
sources than university statutes, for 
with their long years of evolution be- 
hind them, the studia at neither Bo- 
logna nor Padua recognized any need 
for listing individual subjects to be 
studied. There is evidence in abund- 
ance, however, for a great flourishing 
of the liberal arts at both Bologna and 
Padua, and we know that many Ital- 
ians as well as Ultramontanes studied 
the arts in first one university and 
then the other. In both centers of 
learning mathematical studies appear 
to have been strongly emphasized in 
medieval times, taught often by profes- 
sors distinguished for their musical 
knowledge. The Musica of Boethius 
and the condensation of this work by 
Johannes de Muris were both studied 
at Padua in the fourteenth century. 
Vittorino da Feltre, responsible through 
his pupils for the transmission of hu- 
manistic learning throughout much of 
Italy, included Boethius’ Musica with 
his teaching of mathematics during 
his years at Padua, as we know from 
the words of his admiring pupil from 
the north, Johannes Gallicus; and 
Prosdocimus de Beldemandis, public 
professor in the University of Padua, 
lectured upon and wrote about musica 
speculativa along with mathematics 
and astronomy. There are many indi- 
cations, too, that musical problems 
were investigated in medical courses, 
and occasionally we find men teaching 
music along with medicine. Indeed, it 
is significant of the strong connection 
of these two fields that the first trans- 
lation of an important musical source, 
the Problemata attributed to Aristotle, 
was made by a Paduan philosopher 
and astronomer famous for his medical 
writings, Pietro d’Abano, who also left 
a personal commentary on this pseudo- 
Aristotelian work. 

But music as a mathematical science 
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among the liberal arts was obviously 
only one part of the dichotomy of 
musical studies: within the framework 
of university studies music was also 
cultivated as a living art. Prosdocimus 
de Beldemandis, distinguished mathe- 
matician and astronomer, went far 
beyond musica speculativa into the 
realm of artistic problems of musica 
practica. Such theorists as Marchettus 
of Padua and Jacopo of Bologna were 
also high ranking composers; and such 
famous composers as Giovanni da 
Ciconia were highly skilled in mathe- 
matics and quite competent to pro- 
duce a bulky work on musical mathe- 
matics. 

Since the studium at Paris develop- 
ed chiefly from the Cathedral School 
of Notre Dame and since in medieval 
times it remained closely integrated 
with this cathedral, the center of pro- 
gressive musical culture for all Europe, 
one is not surprised to find indications 
of strong emphasis upon musical 
studies at Paris. Requirements by uni- 
versity statute, it is true, are vague, 
not only for music but for other dis- 
ciplines as well; undoubtedly such 
regulations were unnecessary in the 
early years of the university, backed 
by its own traditions of study. By the 
fourteenth century, however, there 
were mathematical requirements for 
both bachelors and masters. Even with- 
out other evidence, one would assume 
that these included music; and a glance 
at statutes of universities patterned 
upon the Sorbonne reveals the truth 
of this assumption. Both the Prague 
and Viennese statutes, for instance, 
setting up a well defined course of 
studies based upon the Paris curricu- 
lum, specified music along with other 
mathematical disciplines required of 
bachelors studying for the licentiate 
and carefully noted that four music 
lectures a week be given for four weeks. 


IN MUSIC EDUCATION 


The Sorbonne, indeed, owed not a 
little of its glory during the Middle 
Ages to distinguished mathematicians 
who illumined its lecture rooms with 
musical dialectics, accounts of which 
have come down to us in students’ 
notebooks and other sources. Over- 
shadowing all others here is Johannes 
de Muris whose mathematical inter- 
ests not only made him an expert on 
musica speculativa but led him to write 
a summary of Boethius’ lengthy treat- 
ise which superseded Boethius in the 
original as the textbook to be used in 
many of the medieval universities. 
Through the writings and teaching of 
Muris alone, the influence of musical 
studies at the University of Paris in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
reached from Poland to Bohemia to 
Italy, not only dominating university 
studies but also penetrating into tu- 
torial humanistic schools, especially 
in Italy. 

Along with musica theoretica allied 
with mathematics, musical studies at 
Paris comprised the enthusiastic culti- 
vation of musical artistry, under the 
leadership of distinguished compos- 
ers and musicians who lectured in the 
university and also under the inspira- 
tion of such active musical groups as 
the Notre Dame choir and the king’s 
personal chapel. A close connection be- 
tween both these groups and the uni- 
versity was inevitable, for musical offi- 
cials in the cathedral were at the same 
time university officials, and many 
singers in the royal choir or masters 
of the children of the king’s private 
chapel were enrolled in the university 
either as students or teachers. Notre 
Dame’s choir schodl actually served 
as a preparatory school for the uni- 
versity, constantly sending students to 
the Sorbonne for higher studies, many 
of these choristers on scholarships. All 
evidence points to the fact that instruc- 
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tion in musica activa was required of 
members of some colleges in the uni- 
versity—at least, knowledge of plain 
song—and was always available; for 
eminent French composers—many of 
them, like Franco of Cologne, theor- 
ists as well—were constantly asso- 
ciated with the Sorbonne and un- 
doubtedly offered instruction to uni- 
versity students. Indeed, the two great- 
est musical figures connected with 
Notre Dame in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries—Léonin and Pérotin, 
whose innovations in organum duplum 
and triplum and various forms of dis- 
cantus laid the foundations for all that 
has developed since—probably gave 
private musical instruction under uni- 
versity auspices along with other Paris 
musici known to us through their writ- 
ings. And of those who built up a body 
of practical theory to explain the new 
polyphony and to attempt a solution 
of some of its ineluctable rhythmic- 
notational problems, Franco of Cologne 
in the thirteenth century and Johannes 
de Muris in the fourteenth achieved 
the most widespread influence and 
found the greatest following. The more 
one investigates the cultivation of 
music in the university, in fact, the 
clearer it becomes that Paris’ leader- 
ship in the medieval musical world de- 
rived very largely from the remarkable 
accomplishments of theorists and com- 
posers associated directly or indirectly 
with the University of Paris. 

The English universities were estab- 
lished ad instar studii Parisiensis, and 
lively intercourse between Paris and 
Oxford not only transmitted Notre 
Dame doctrine to England but also per- 
mitted the participation of English 
scholars in the development of this 
theory in France—for example, John 
of Garland. Connections between St. 
Andrews and the Sorbonne were in 
some respects even closer than those of 


Oxford and Cambridge; and it may 
have been some enterprising and musi- 
cally astute scholar who brought from 
Paris one of the four existing manu- 
script collections of Notre Dame poly- 
phony—perhaps one of the very volu- 
mina of music described in such 
glowing terms by Anonymous IV— 
which for many years belonged to a 
collegiate foundation in the Scottish 
university. The English universities 
early inaugurated a system of colleges 
endowed by royal patrons or wealthy 
ecclesiasts, generally for the support of 
theology students; and practical musi- 
cal instruction was an integral part of 
life in these foundations with their 
many Masses and other observances 
depending upon music. Many of the 
colleges supported a precentor, master 
of the choir boys, and varying numbers 
of clerics who could bear a part in 
song, while the wealthier colleges even 
kept an organist among their members 
(for example, All Souls). Choir boys in 
collegiate foundations competenter in- 
structed in plainsong and “‘pricksonge” 
regularly enrolled later in the univer- 
sity proper; in fact, they were often 
given preference when vacancies in 
university scholarship lists occurred. 
With such a solid core of musico-re- 
ligious activities at the basis of aca- 
demic life and the need for musical in- 
structors to fill positions in the col- 
leges, it is not surprising that music 
was singled out from among the other 
members of the quadrivium for espec- 
ial distinction and that degrees in 
music were awarded definitely from the 
fifteenth century and probably earlier. 
During the Renaissance the graduate 
in music was granted permission “to 
lecture in any of the books of Boe- 
thius,” and this may well have been 
true during the medieval period too; 
for Boethius’ Musica was a regular 
part of the mathematical requirement 
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at Oxford—and by analogy at Cam- 
bridge—for bachelors proceeding to 
the magisterium. Mathematicians who 
lectured on music, however, were con- 
cerned as much with problems of 
practical artistry as with problems of 
numerical proportions; and treatises 
written by Oxford scholars reflect the 
usual duofold approach in musical 
studies: the mathematical and the 
practical. 

In awarding separate degrees in 
music, the University of Salamanca 
perhaps resembled the English uni- 
versities; at any rate, in Spain and 
Italy as well as in England, licenses 
to teach the separate arts seem to have 
been granted in very early times, al- 
though the practice was given up some- 
time during the medieval period every- 
where except in England. More 
remarkable for Salamanca’s role in 
the history of musical studies is its 
distinction of being the first European 
university to establish a chair of music 
among its endowed professorships. 
Founded at the mid-thirteenth cen- 
tury, this lectureship stressed musical 
ars as well as scientia by specifying 
the teaching of composition (or- 
ganum). The chair of music was main- 
tained continuously throughout the 
medieval period and became even more 
firmly fixed in the fifteenth century 
when it acquired permanent tenure 
for its incumbent. The strong posi- 
tion of music at Salamanca with defi- 
nite emphasis upon practical music was 
related, in part at least, to the great 
love of music, patronage of that art, 
and occasional personal talent on the 
part of Spain’s medieval rulers who 
showed continual interest in university 
affairs. It was directly in line, too, 
with the Spanish (Arabic) tradition 
which kept musica activa on a par 
with musica theoretica (as in the treat- 
ises of Alfarabi and many Paris and 
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Oxford musici who cited his divisions 
of music), a tradition which partially 
explains the small number of treatises 
on music from Spain’s Middle Ages. 
In very early statutes of the univer- 
sities of central and northern Europe— 
most of them organized more or less 
spontaneously and patterned upon 
pre-existing models—exact require- 
ments for graduates in the arts faculty 
were specified. Of six distinguished 
universities originating in medieval 
times and still in existence today, five 
required music quite plainly in the 
statutes and the sixth (Heidelberg) 
had a mathematical requirement which 
undoubtedly included music. Both 
Prague and Cologne cited music among 
“ordinary” lectures (lectures on all 
school days except religious holidays). 
From its first year, Prague specified 
as textbook the Musica of Johannes de 
Muris, as did Leipzig, whereas Vienna 
and Cologne made the regulation more 
flexible by simply requiring aliquem 
in musica as the basis for the music 
lectures. Reflecting a love of careful 
precision and minute detail character- 
istic of the German temperament, most 
of these statutes were explicit as to 
length of time to be spent hearing mu- 
sic lectures—generally three weeks to 
one month, although Vienna required 
sixteen lectures during a period of four 
weeks—and the fee due the regent 
master. Prague appears to have re- 
quired music for both the bacca- 
laureate and the magisterium, although 
Muris’ condensation of Boethius was 
required only for the latter. The musi- 
cal regulation at Vienna, Cologne, and 
Leipzig applied to bachelors seeking 
the licentiate (consecration of the 
master’s degree with the license to 
teach), as did Heidelberg’s mathemati- 
cal requirement; but Cracow placed 
the Muris text quite definitely among 
books to be “heard” ante gradum 
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baccalariatus, differing from the others 
in this respect. Such detailed specifica- 
tions as these in the statute books tell 
us a great deal about musical studies 
at Paris, the archetype from which all 
these studia ultimately derived, with 
the possible exception of Cologne which 
evolved gradually from schools long in 
existence in the city. 

One of the schools from which the 
University of Cologne developed was 
a music school—a fact which may ex- 
plain why musica quoad duas partes 
is carefully noted in the Cologne 
statutes, underlying the duofold study 
of music. And even where not specifi- 
cally noted, musical studies in the 
northern universities appear to have 
combined the practical with the mathe- 
matical. Each of these studia was close- 
ly allied with a large church or cathe- 
dral whose priests, canons, precentor, 
and singers were also students and 
teachers in the university and whose 
choir school was supervised by the uni- 
versity. Instruction in technical aspects 
of musical art, then, would always be 
available from professional musicians 
under university auspices; and that 
many students availed themselves of 
this instruction we know from note- 
books and other documents. Treatises 
written by magistri actively teaching 
in the universities deal more often 
with the elements of practical music, 
both plainsong and mensural (poly- 
phonic) music, than with purely 
mathematical theory, whereas notes 
and commentaries that have come 
down to us reflect both aspects of mu- 
sic, based generally upon the writings 
of Johannes de Muris. 

Musical studies in the medieval uni- 
versities of Europe, thus, actually con- 
tinued a trend noticeable with the an- 
cient Greeks, carried on in the Roman 
thetorical schools, and cultivated in 
the monastic and cathedral schools of 
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the Middle Ages: musica speculativa 
allied with mathematics and musica 
practica allied with religious needs and 
uses. For from one point of view, far 
from being an independent subject 
worthy of study, music owed its exis- 
tence to its membership in the mathe- 
matical quadrivium of the liberal arts, 
to its position among the encyclopedic 
disciplines, all of them, since the time 
of Augustine, considered essential for 
a proper understanding of the Scrip- 
tures. This tradition accounts for the 
general lack of references to individual 
subjects of study in early university 
statute books; and it explains too why 
a vague mathematical requirement 
among other university regulations 
would automatically presuppose the 
study of musica speculativa. Like the 
rest of the arts, music as a mathemati- 
cal discipline was generally taught by 
magistri regentes who tutored their 
students through the whole cycle of 
the quadrivium and ultimately pre- 
sented successful ones of them as can- 
didates for the coveted ius ubique 
docendi, the right to teach anywhere in 
all Christendom. There is evidence 
that failure in music (at the Ger- 
man universities, at least) meant fail- 
ure to obtain the much sought-after 
license. Such strictness in enforcing 
musical regulations finds a cogent ex- 
planation, however, not only in the 
encyclopedic ideal of competence in 
all fields of knowledge but also in the 
custom generally prevailing in Ger- 
many and perhaps elsewhere by which 
a newly created magister began his 
regency with lectures on music, a par- 
allel to the fact that many of the 
medieval philosophers began their writ- 
ings with a treatise on music. Some- 
times musica speculativa advanced 
from the arts faculty, moreover, to one 
of the higher faculties. In universities 
having strong traditions in medical 
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studies—Padua, Vienna—one finds 
much documentary evidence for musi- 
cal studies allied with medicine, a 
parallel to which is seen in the close 
connection of music and bodily health 
in philosophical writings from the time 
of Plato onward. 

There are many indications, how- 
ever, that instruction in music was 
often given by specialists in the field 
either as public lecturers on university 
stipends or as tutors on a fee basis; 
and doubtless some magistri required 
to teach music became specialists 
through years of dealing with this dis- 
cipline. Nonetheless, the position of 
music among the other arts of the 
quadrivium never varied; and many of 
our most important musical theorists 
were at the same time astronomers 
and mathematicians—Prosdocimus at 
Padua, Johannes de Muris at Paris, 
Walter Odington at Oxford. But it is 
especially significant for the history of 
musical studies that each of these men 
—and many other university teachers 
as well—proceeded from musical math- 
ematics to artistic problems of musica 
practica, as witness innumerable writ- 
ings on technical problems of rhythm 
and notation by university teachers, 
student notebooks containing this doc- 
trine, and the widespread dissemination 
of ever developing theory explaining 
new developments in polyphony, chiefly 
Franconian doctrine in the thirteenth 
century and the ars-nova_ theory 
(Philip de Vitry, Johannes de Muris) 
for the more complicated music of the 
fourteenth. It seems obvious, then, 
that whether required by university 
ruling or not, mathematicians who be- 
came highly skilled in the artistic 
side of music included this aspect in 
their lecturing, public or private. In- 
struction in singing, instruments, com- 
position was regularly available to, and 
sometimes even required of, younger 
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members of university communities 
who oftentimes owed their scholarly 
careers to their position as choristers; 
and others enrolled in the universities 
could receive instruction of this type 
from professional musicians incorpor- 
ated in the universities actu docendi in 
arte musice, in the words of a Paris 
document. It follows, of course, that 
university studies apparently influenced 
many to follow musical careers; and 
the matriculation rolls show that the 
universities also attracted many who 
had already become professional sing- 
ers or choir masters. University towns 
blessed with princely chapels (Paris, 
Heidelberg) found even more incen- 
tive for the cultivation of musica 
practica than those whose musical ac- 
tivities were chiefly religionis causa, 
both in university and cathedral; for 
singers and choir masters from these 
chapels who matriculated in the uni- 
versities brought additional musical 
interests to their studies and shared 
their own talents in teaching others. 
Treatises springing from university 
studies or used in connection with 
university teaching amply illustrate 
these varied aspects of music in the 
medieval universities. Reflecting the 
age-old study of music as one of the 
seven encyclopedic disciplines, writers 
of philosophical encyclopedias—Johan- 
nes Scotus, Kilwardby, Grosseteste— 
included discussions of music with the 
other liberal arts, generally drawing 
their material from the usual stand- 
ard authorities—Boethius, Isidorus, 
Martianus Capella. Many of the medie- 
val allegories also introduce the seven 
liberal arts with a brief account of 
each. Most often these discussions 
are short hortatory introductions to 
music designed for the student of phil- 
osophy, presenting only enough in- 
formation properly to establish music’s 
place in the sum total of knowledge— 
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generally the definition, divisions, uses, 
and effects of music. More numerous 
are treatises on the science of music 
designed for the student of music; and 
these works usually begin with the 
same scholastic formula but proceed 
to a detailed discussion of musical 
mathematics—chiefly the numerical 
proportions basic to intervals and the 
derivation of the scale from numerical 
proportions. Even in _ preuniversity 
days, this type of etsagogé was often 
followed by a discussion of the eccles- 
iastical modes, a section on practical 
music, that is, following the mathe- 
matical part; and in university treat- 
ises devoted to the art of music alone, 
prevalent from the thirteenth century 
onward, this same unity between spec- 
ulative and practical aspects of music 
is consistently maintained. It was 
thirteenth-century learning, indeed, a 
century characterized by great compre- 
hensiveness as well as unity in all 
branches of knowledge, that inspired 
the first great musical Speculum, the 
work of Jacques de Liége translating 
the philosophical and theological spec- 
ulum into the field of one art and com- 
bining into one art both speculative 
and practical sides of music. In the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries other 
treatises of the comprehensive specu- 
lum type appeared, representing all 
the musical knowledge of the time— 
the works of Odington, Ugolino, Tun- 
stede, and Johannes Gallicus; and there 
is not one of them unrelated to univer- 
sity studies. 

As polyphony developed in the thir- 
teenth century, bringing with it special 
problems of rhythm and notation un- 
felt as long as music was monophonic, 
a good many of our university men 
wrote specialized treatises on artistic 
aspects of musica practica, always in 
harmonious relation to musica specula- 
tiva, and generally preceded by a dis- 


cussion of the latter. These works, in 
fact, fall into a more or less definite 
pattern in which the usual scholastic 
eisagogé (definition, division, effects, 
and explanation of musical propor- 
tions) is introductory to matters of 
rhythm, notation, and composition. 
The compilation of Jerome of Moravia 
and the Ars nove musice of Johannes 
de Muris are typical examples. So very 
stereotyped is this pattern that one 
may use it as a criterion for judging 
as university writings certain treatises 
about whose authors little is known. 
The Lucidarium and Pomerium of 
Marchettus of Padua, for instance, to- 
gether form a unified discussion of 
both aspects of music’s dichotomy, sim- 
ilar to other university treatises, al- 
though Marchettus cannot be definite- 
ly related to the Paduan studium. 
Throughout the Middle Ages, then, 
we find music in the universities close- 
ly integrated with philosophy, both 
originally in the service of theology, 
and music gaining independence as a 
separate art with its own dichotomy 
of theory and practice—both studies 
originally pursued ad majoram gloriam 
Dei. The authoritative method gener- 
ally prevails; the ipse dixit approach, 
with scholastic divisions and subdivi- 
sions, is usually followed. But occa- 
sionally there appears a different type 
of treatise, sometimes quite icono- 
clastic, which takes as point of depar- 
ture another premise than, say, the 
standard Boethian divisions (musica 
mundana, humana, instrumentalis) or 
which describes secular musical forms 
(largely unheard of in scholarly writ- 
ings until Johannes de Grocheo at the 
University of Paris considered them 
worthy of discussion for their ethical 
effects). The most obviously unconven- 
tional of these—the treatise of Anony- 
mus IV, certain discussions of Roger 
Bacon, the Theoria of Grocheo—were 
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not only the result of university studies 
but of Arabic influence at medieval 
Paris and Oxford. Musical studies at 
Orléans, famous for its emphasis upon 
rhetoric, were at least partly respons- 
ible for the poet Deschamps’ very in- 
teresting and unconventional treatise 
relating music to poetry. It is remark- 
able, too, that although certain postu- 
lations of rhythmic-notational doctrine 
became firmly entrenched, there were 
always theorists who did not agree 
with this established authority. Jacques 
de Liége, for example, in his Speculum 
musicae thoroughly disapproved of the 
innovations of Jean de Murs and 
Philip de Vitry, and infinitely preferred 
the older doctrine of Franco and Petrus 
de Cruce. All such unorthodoxy leads 
to the inevitable conclusion that musi- 
cal studies in the universities were 
characterized by a far greater flexi- 
bility and freedom of thought than one 
might suppose, considering music’s 
perennial position under the shadow 
of scholastic philosophy and theology. 

And although during the medieval 
period, on the one hand, music never 


lost its theological and philosophical 
connotations, on the other, it began to 
emerge as a separate art by the end of 
the Middle Ages, always maintaining 
a traditional balance between theory 
and practice, supported by its own 
corpus of technical theory, and allow- 
ing secular influences to become prom- 
inent among forms of discantus large- 
ly ecclesiastical up to now. This new 
attitude toward music was under- 
lined in the universities in many dif- 
ferent ways: by the awarding of special 
licenses to teach music alone (Italy, 
Spain, England); by careful attention 
to musical requirements in the north- 
ern universities; by the occasional es- 
tablishment of a chair of music 
(Padua) at the close of the Middle 
Ages (1450); by the strengthening of 
a musical endowment already long in 
existence (Salamanca); and by the 
translation of music from a single art 
among seven to an independent faculty 
among the higher faculties, each having 
its own regulations, its own degrees, 
in the English universities. 
Montana State University 
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EDITED BY THEODORE F. NORMANN 


Music in American Education. Music 
Education Source Book Number Two. 
A compendium of data, opinions, and 
recommendations compiled from the 
reports of investigations, studies, and 
discussions conducted by the Music 
in American Education Committees of 
the MENC during the period 1951- 
54; with which is included selected ma- 
terial from other sources. Edited by 
Hazel Nohavec Morgan. Chicago: 
MENC, 1955. xvi, 365 pp.; $4.75. 


The new Source Book comprises a com- 
prehensive report of the many decisions and 
activities that resulted from the enthusiastic 
member participation of the Music in Amer- 
ican Education Committees appointed by 
President Marguerite V. Hood just before the 
1952 convention at Philadelphia, whose final 
reports were turned in at the April 1954 
convention at Chicago. (The reviewer, who 
was president of the MENC when the re- 
ports were received, wishes to thank heartily 
everyone of the forty-one national commit- 
tee chairmen together with their coworkers, 
not only for the magnificent task accom- 
plished, but, on his own behalf, for their 
splendid cooperation in furthering the work 
of the National Conference.) Members of 
the MENC have just cause for being grateful 
to editor Hazel Nohavec Morgan for an- 
other significant publication in their pro- 
fessional field. 

During the three years prior to the 1954 
Biennial Conference literally thousands of 
members on national, division, and state 
committees served in exploratory study 
areas which extended the former activities 
of the Music Education Advancement Pro- 
gram and the Curriculum Committee studies 
of the preceding decade. The editor points 
out in her foreword that all parts of the 
United States of America are represented in 
this composite report and that outstanding 
aspects of music activities at all grade levels 
have been included. 
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The purposes of the book, as originally 
planned, may be summarized as follows: 
(1) to provide guidance for the less ex- 
perienced, (2) to serve as an inspiration for 
all who are striving to achieve finer teach- 
ing results, (3) to clarify certain issues for 
those who are in doubt or lacking informa- 
tion, and (4) to provide stimulation for fu- 
ture progress. As anticipated, Music in 
American Education is a great storehouse 
of information and a record of every phase 
of music education activity. It is, truly, a 
tribute to music as it functions in American 
education as well as a monument to the 
devotion of those whose contributions made 
the publication possible. 

Every reader will find the dedication writ- 
ten by Executive Secretary Emeritus Clifford 
V. Buttelman a most significant and worthy 
statement of the importance of this volume 
to the music education profession. His 
thumb-nail sketch of the development of the 
Conference as an association of co-workers 
(including notice of Russell V. Morgan’s 
compilation of the MENC committee reports 
for the 1932 convention in Cleveland, which 
was the first printed item of this kind) is 
significant to all music educators today, 
since our present status as a respected and 
essential branch of American education is 
largely the result of the wise planning and 
foresight of those earlier leaders. 

The book is divided into seven “sections” 
and an appendix. Section One, “Professional 
and Public Relations of the Music Educa- 
tor,” includes chapters dealing with music 
in general education, the administration of 
a music education program, supervision, and 
music education and international relations. 
Section Two, “Pre-School and Kindergarten, 
Elementary, Rural,” contains chapters on 
music for elementary schools, music for 
early childhood, basic music in the elemen- 
tary school, music in the rural school, and 
music for the elementary teacher. Section 
Three, “Junior and Senior High Schools,” 
comprises three chapters, one dealing with 
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secondary school music in general and the 
other two presenting aims, objectives, and 
recommendations for each of the two levels. 
Section Four, “Colleges and Universities,” 
consists of five chapters and includes an ex- 
cellent treatment of trends and curriculums 
at the junior college level. Other special 
topics treated include music for the general 
college student, the education of the music 
teacher, and graduate study in music educa- 
tion. Section Five, “General and Special 
Areas in Music Education,” includes chap- 
ters on general music classes at the secondary 
level, instrumental music, piano and organ 
instruction, vocal music, and music litera- 
ture, theory, harmony, and composition. 
Section Six, “Curricular Resources,” com- 
prises three chapters. The first covers films, 
film strips, television and radio, recordings, 
the use of tape recordings, audio-visual 
equipment, high fidelity, and binaural sound. 
The second makes recommendations regard- 
ing the use of contemporary music in Ameri- 
can schools, and the last offers suggestions 
on opera in education. Section Seven, “Study 
Projects,” includes chapters on credentials 
for teaching music, music and adult educa- 
tion, music education in the community, 
music education for exceptional children, and 
music education and the national welfare. 
The Appendix is a storehouse of interesting 
information of a miscellaneous nature, in- 
cluding such items as the recommendations 
of the North Central Association, the code 
for the National Anthem, bibliographies, 
the constitution, and so forth. President 
Robert A. Choate’s continuing plan, “Music 
in American Life,” comprising ten commis- 
sions and correlated committees, is well pre- 
sented, and the organizational outline found 
on page 329 is well worth careful study, for 
here will be found a map of activity and 
productivity for the future. 

Music in American Education has been 
anticipated eagerly for more than a year by 
all those who are dedicated to the high pur- 
poses of music education in our democracy. 
This volume should prove an indispensible 
source of reference for all music teachers 
and their administrators. It contains an 
excellent selected bibliography for almost 
every chapter. The index is similarly excel- 
lent. All members and advisors who served 


in any way to help bring this volume into 
existence will join with Marguerite V. Hood, 
Hazel Nohavec Morgan, Clifford V. Buttel- 
man, and the writer in sharing the hope that 
this report may open new vistas and broad- 
en the scope of the music education program 
wherever it is read. For graduate students, 
this second Source Book may well serve as a 
starting point in finding areas that need 
further study and research. 


Ratpg E. Ruse 


Music Buildings, Rooms, and Equip- 
ment. A revision of Music Education 
Research Council Bulletin No. 17, 
prepared by the 1952-54 Committee 
on Music Rooms and Equipment. Chi- 
cago: MENC, 1955. 96 pp.; $4.50. 


Bulletin No. 17 goes on and on, a fact 
for which we can all be thankful because its 
successive revisions reflect the remarkable 
and continuous growth of music education 
in the United States during the past quarter 
of a century. Joseph Maddy edited the orig- 
inal publication, which appeared in 1932. 
A slightly revised edition followed in 1938. 
In 1949, a completely new version was pub- 
lished, the work of the late Clarence J. Best. 
In all its various forms, Bulletin No. 17 has 
always been in great demand, and its popu- 
larity has been a proper measure of its use- 
fulness. 

The 1955 version fulfills all the promise of 
its predecessors, and, in this reviewer's 
opinion, constitutes one of the most valuable 
committee reports that the National Con- 
ference has been privileged to receive and 
publish. Elwyn Carter, who served as chair- 
man of the 1952-54 Committee on Music 
Rooms and Equipment, deserves especial 
mention here and the deepest gratitude of 
the profession everywhere for the intelli- 
gence, initiative, and specialized knowledge 
which he brought to the arduous task of 
getting the new bulletin into print. The 
names of those who worked with him are 
given modestly just after the title-page, and 
to each of them we owe a similar gratitude, 
for the publication is truly the joint product 
of a devoted and competent committee. 

The editors have anticipated the fact that 
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REVIEWS 


certain sections of the bulletin may soon 
become obsolete, on account of the continu- 
ous progress which is being made in archi- 
tectural acoustics, by issuing it in a spiral 
binding. Old pages may easily be removed 
and new ones substituted. Furthermore, the 
page size is that of the Music Educators 
Journal; articles dealing with buildings and 
equipment may thus be easily reprinted for 
insertion in the bulletin. 

One hundred and thirteen illustrations 
supplement the text. Slightly more than two 
thirds of these consist of plans and graphs, 
and the remainder are photographs. In ad- 
dition, the bulletin includes a large bibliog- 
raphy of pertinent books and articles. 

The chapters into which the text is divided 
deal clearly and succinctly with the follow- 
ing topics: planning the music facilities (an 
excellent checklist of things to do), location 
of music rooms, types of music rooms, the 
school auditorium, shells, acoustics (includes 
a number of excellent tables showing the 
optimum reverberation time for rooms of 
various sizes, the relation between reverbera- 
tion time and volume, acceptable criteria in 
decibels for background noises, the room 
volume needed to produce an optimum re- 
verberation time with various kinds of musi- 
cal groups, and the average transmission loss 
for various types of construction), illumina- 
tion and color, heating and air conditioning, 
general equipment (many plans), and audio- 
visual equipment. 

In the years immediately ahead, when the 
probability is that a vast school construc- 
tion program will get underway, this book 
will be an indispensible aid to architects 
and school authorities. If by any chance, 
your own school is planning new construc- 
tion at this time, send for a copy right away. 
It would be a good idea to get one for your 
superintendent too. 


ALLEN P. BritTron 


School Music Handbook, a Guide 
for Music Educators. Designed to meet 
the needs of classroom teachers and 
special music teachers in the grades 
and junior high school. By Peter W. 
Dykema and Hannah M. Cundiff. 
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New Edition. Boston: C. C. Birchard 
& Co., 1955. xxii, 669 pp.; $5.00. 


It would be well-nigh impossible for a 
“youngish” teacher to experience the same 
emotional reaction which an “oldish” one 
has upon reading this impressive “New Edi- 
tion.” A large segment of the history of 
what used to be called “Public School Music” 
passes by in actual memory for the latter. 
As one lays the original little “Handbook” 
of 267 pages beside its weighty descendant, 
he is immediately impressed by the visual 
evidence of the swift passage of time and the 
tremendous development which has taken 
place in music education. He finds himself 
hoping that the quality of the development 
has kept pace with its expanding propor- 
tions. 

The original “Handbook” carries a copy- 
right date of 1923 although the publishers 
state in the foreword of the present edition 
that “the parent volume was published in 
1927.” Be that as it may, the original was 
“the” text for methods courses in at least 
one conservatory in this country in the year 
1925, which just proves how alert schools 
could be that long ago! Today’s undergradu- 
ates, with their wealth of reference materials, 
could scarcely appreciate how much that 
first volume meant. It was one of the few 
books written especially for the profession 
and everyone agreed heartily with the au- 
thor’s prefatory remark that there had long 
been a need “for a handbook which shall, 
within one volume, answer practically all 
the problems encountered in school music 
teaching.” 

Nothing could better point up the increase 
in such problems through the years than to 
compare this “New Edition” with the orig- 
inal. The 1923 volume dealt with them in 
262 pages and they could be indexed in a 
mere 5. The “New Edition” contains 669 
pages with an index three times that of the 
first and containing an utterly astounding 
assortment of hundreds of topics. There are 
27 pages of “Bibliographies” alone, ranging 
from “Appreciation” to “Picture Sources,” 
through “Publishers and Merchandisers” to 
“Audio-Visual Aids.” In addition, there are 
25 appendixes covering 84 listed subjects. 
It requires 6 full pages to list the illustra- 
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tions, of which there are more than 200. 
The original had about a dozen illustrations, 
among them a picture of the Flonzalay 
Quartet. 

All this statistical description, however, 
does not refer to the basic content of the 
book which is organized under three exten- 
sive headings (492 pp.): 

I. “Music for College and High School 
Students Who Plan to Teach.” 

II, “The Development of Young People 
through Music in the Elementary 
School.” 

III. “The Development of Young People 
through Music in the Junior High 
School (Grades VII, VIII, and IX).” 

Most of the original content has been re- 
tained but greatly enlarged and reorganized 
for curriculum usefulness. New material is 
abundant. It is interesting to find that the 
basic concepts of the authors have remained 
the same over the years. Even so, some 
change is apparent. It is to be noted in the 
terminology and in the listing of additional 
and new materials. It is to be found in the 
recommendations of modern and effective 
equipment; in the suggested applications of 
current psychological interpretations; in the 
recognition of changing social, cultural, and 
pedagogical climates; in the suggestions for 
the development of music programs which 
can appropriately serve the varieties of 
school organization presently found in our 
country. 

Occasionally it is evident that time has 
caused a gentler handling of points which 
once were tersely, even unequivocally made. 
Indictments which were starkly naked have 
been clothed, however thinly. A set of 
parentheses will sometimes disclose a point- 
ing finger or the lift of a questioning eye- 
brow. 

An illustration of the former is found when 
on page 4 of the early edition one reads: 
“How shall the play hours of the American 
public be spent? Education will be the decid- 
ing factor.” The same question appears on 
page 2 of the current volume, but the an- 
swer has become another question and asks 
“shall not education be one of the deciding 
factors”? (Italics mine.) 

A second illustration is found, also on 
page 4 of the first edition, when we read: 
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“Unfortunately the compositions enjoyed by 
our general public are not music of a high 
type, nor is the satisfaction they give deep 
and genuine. Undeveloped taste is the secret 
of such perverted satisfaction and music in 
the public school is the correction for it.” 
The “New Edition” omits the first statement 
in favor of less stringent criticism, and the 
second sentence now reads “Underdeveloped 
taste accounts for the restricted musical 
standards of most of our people and ade- 
quate school music instruction is the surest 
way of correcting this.” (Italics mine.) Ap- 
parently school music has not been the suffi- 
cient single agent for converting bad taste 
into good, and after thirty years the authors 
find it appropriate to qualify the kind of 
music instruction which should prevail. 
“Adequate instruction” may be their method 
of suggesting that we examine the balance 
we are striking between quantity and qual- 
ity. 

There is another provocative and paren- 
thetical statement on pages 150-151 of the 
“New Edition” which does not appear in 
the original. Both editions discuss rote sing- 
ing (Note 25 in the old and Note 36 in the 
new) and agree that “it is easily seen that 
instruction by rote should prevail for a con- 
siderable period.” Then follows in paren- 
theses, “(It is so effective in fact, that many 
teachers use it too much and too long!)” 
And therein lies a subject which could tie up 
a panel discussion for days. 

In the interest of conforming to allotted 
space, I hasten to point out that this “New 
Edition” abounds in stimulating material and 
is eminently worth one’s time, seasoned 
teacher and novice alike. There is not, to my 
knowledge, another book of its scope in our 
field. It will be an even more adequate basic 
guide for today’s teachers and students than 
was its parent for those of an earlier genera- 
tion. 

In appearance and make-up, the Hand- 
book looks very much like the familiar The 
Teaching and Administration of High School 
Music by Dykema and Gehrkens (1941, 
C. C. Birchard). It is natural, at least for the 
reviewer, to think of them together as a 
two-volume treatise on music education as 
we know it in the mid-Twentieth Century. 
Of the two, the Handbook is obliged to be 
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Volume I. As such, it will be widely used as 
a text, for it is brimming with suggestions 
as to the “why, when, and how” of teaching 
music in the schools. But whether as a text 
or a reference, whether in one’s private li- 
brary or that of a school, the Handbook 
is a monumental “must” in professional lit- 
erature. 

Oreta A. BENN 


The Enjoyment of Music. An Intro- 
duction to Perceptive Listening. By 
Joseph Machlis. New York: W. W. 
Norton and Co., Inc., 1955. xvi, 666 
pp.; $6.50. 


It is indeed a rare occasion to encounter 
a book so soundly conceived, so expertly 
organized, so well written and so _per- 
fectly focused on its problem as is The 
Enjoyment of Music. Growing out of the 
introductory course in music at Queens 
College of the City of New York, the book 
has as its goal “to arouse the lay student’s 
interest in and enjoyment of music.” In 
this reviewer’s opinion the author has 
achieved his purpose with extraordinary 
success. 

In the first seventy-nine pages devoted to 
the materials of music the book provides a 
remarkable summary of musical and esthetic 
knowledge to serve as a basis for listening 
and for increased perception. This infor- 
mation is presented by beginning with pieces 
familiar to the student and proceeding from 
the simplest level to the more advanced. For 
example, the presentation of melody, har- 
mony, rhythm and meter, form and nota- 
tion is based on such familiar pieces as “The 
Farmer in the Dell,” “Long, Long Ago,” 
“Way Down Upon the Swanee River,” and 
“America.” This first section of the book 
contains only material that is directly per- 
tinent and essential to the gradual develop- 
ment of perceptive listening. 

Part Two, “Nineteenth-Century Roman- 
ticism,” bears out the author’s sound no- 
tion that musical learning should begin with 
material likely to be familiar and compre- 
hensible to the student. After a short and 
pointed discussion of the Romantic spirit 
and Romanticism in music he treats, in 


order, songs and piano pieces, program 
music, symphony and concerto, and opera. 
He begins each section with a brief gen- 
eral discussion and then proceeds to repre- 
sentative composers, their lives, and their 
music, Several compositions of each com- 
poser are discussed in some detail and por- 
tions of the score are given in most cases. 
The original and translated texts of songs 
are also included. 

Part Three is concerned with some of the 
more complex aspects of the materials of 
music including “Key,” “Scale and Mode,” 
“The Major-Minor System,” “The De- 
velopment of Themes,” “Sonata Form,” 
and “The Cycle of Movements in Sonata 
and Symphony.” The discussion of each of 
these topics is organized according to the 
pattern established in Part Two. The Ap- 
pendixes include a list of recordings, a list 
of books on music, charts of the compara- 
tive ranges of instruments, a complete list 
of major and minor scales and a chronolog- 
ical list of composers from 1600 to 1900 
with a parallel listing of world events and 
principal figures in literature and the arts. 

The style of writing is admirable in that 
it is interesting and imaginative yet accurate 
and obviously based on sound scholarship. 
The book reveals on the part of the author 
an impeccable esthetic and musical orienta- 
tion and an uncommon awareness of the 
needs of the layman in his pursuit of musi- 
cal enjoyment and understanding. 

The Enjoyment of Music is most en- 
thusiastically recommended as a_ textbook 
for college courses in music for the general 
student. It represent a superior addition to 
the vast literature available for this purpose. 


CHARLES LEONHARD 


The Structure of Music: A Listener’s 
Guide. A study of music in terms of 
melody and counterpoint. By Robert 
Erickson. With an introduction by 
Virgil Thomson. New York: The 
Noonday Press, 1955. xi, 209 pp.; 
$4.00. 


This is a thoughtful, worthwhile book by 
a composer in his own right, graduated from 
Hamline University (where Ernst Krenek 
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may well have left his mark) and now on 
the faculty at San Francisco State College. 
Virgil Thomson is justified in calling it an 
“uncommonly enlightened book” in the 
helpful orientative introduction that he sup- 
plies. In the subtitle, “a study of music in 
terms of melody and counterpoint,” Mr. 
Erickson has indicated the scope of his 
book. It is not meant as a classroom text. 
Its scope would be too restricted for most 
appreciation classes and it offers none of 
the classroom aids, such as lists of record- 
ings and bibliographies. But it is addressed 
to the intelligent layman, although there 
are the usual extremes between some fairly 
recondite analyses, such as that of disson- 
ance and resolution (pp. 99-106), and some 
pretty obvious explanations, such as that 
of diatonic and chromatic (pp. 79 and 86), 
which latter ought not be needed by anyone 
who can go through the former. Such ex- 
tremes are hardly unavoidable in a con- 
sistently planned book for laymen. 

The Structure of Music is a style study of 
linear concepts in music that leans toward 
such important predecessors as The Pattern 
of Music, a more concise and still more pre- 
cise book by George Sherman Dickinson, and 
Grundlagen des linearen Kontrapunkts, the 
much fuller and deeper study by Ernst 
Kurth. Mr. Erickson begins with an objective 
analysis of observable traits in melody—its 
pitch outlines, rhythmic makeups, conjunct 
and disjunct motions, rises and falls, inter- 
vallic differences, and means of generation. 
Then follows a shorter chapter on harmony 
that defines chords, the dominant-tonic re- 
lationship, “tonality then and now,” the 
polarity of consonance and dissonance, and 
the interplay of vertical and horizontal con- 
cepts. Finally comes the longest chapter, 
that on counterpoint, in which are discussed 
imitation, complementary rhythm, the parts 
and whole of fugal form, and most of the 
specific methods of the contrapuntist, in- 
cluding canon and its variants, double and 
triple counterpoint, contrapuntal treatment 
of ostinato melodies, and isorhythmic treat- 
ment. 

The format and design of Mr. Erickson’s 
book are excellent and its adequate index is 
appreciated. Especially helpful are the many 
interesting music examples, carefully an- 


notated in detail within and below the staffs, 
and evidence of catholic tastes for perhaps 
all but nineteenth-century music. Much of 
the subject matter is necessarily the stand- 
ard information that has been presented 
many times, though not necessarily in the 
present order. But special attention must be 
called to the fresh and illuminating discus- 
sions of motivic treatment and related prob- 
lems of musical texture under the heading 
“How Melodies Expand, I” (pp. 40-59) 
and in the first, unheaded section of the 
chapter on counterpoint (pp. 108-124). 
Prior to recent years remarkably little at- 
tention was paid, in writing about music, to 
the nature, treatment, and structural in- 
fluence of the motive (a fact discussed in 
my recent article “Musical Form as a Gen- 
erative Process,” in The Journal of Aesthetics 
and Art Criticism, XII (March, 1954], 301- 
309). More recently, men like Kurt von 
Fischer and Erwin Ratz have considered mo- 
tivic treatment in much detail in their studies 
of Classic form problems, and Mr. Edgar 
Alden at the University of North Carolina 
has completed a doctoral dissertation that 
explores the subject. But Mr. Erickson’s is 
certainly the fullest and most intelligent 
discussion of this same subject that has yet 
been offered in English to the layman. 
One difficulty always arises from a logical 
approach to musical structure through 
melody, even though this particular ap- 
proach leads only to contrapuntal types of 
structure. That is the apparent obligation 
to postpone any mention of harmony (in 
the sense of chord progressions) and tonality 
(in the sense of key schemes) until the 
author and reader have graduated from 
single to multiple strands of melody and 
have logically arrived at these problems. But 
such restrictions leave the author hard press- 
ed to explain matters like the nature and 
differences of tension and relaxation in in- 
tervals, cadences, and melodic goals. The 
melodist may argue that scale tendencies 
alone can explain melodic behavior, or the 
harmonist that chords are implied at once 
in the composite nature of single tones. 
However, most training must take both 
facets of music texture into consideration 
at all times. Mr. Erickson acknowledges 
this dualism clearly and often enough, even 
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to the extent of reassuring his readers (p. 
122) that certain music is not necessarily 
better than other music simply because it is 
“more linear.” But his explanation for hori- 
zontal interval tensions in the first chapter, 
on melody, seems weak until he retraces his 
steps to discuss vertical consonance and 
dissonance again, in the chapter on harmony. 
And the postponing of modality and tonality 
leaves a distinct gap in the discussion of 
melody. In any case, I feel that modality 
and tonality play too little a part in this 
book. In the interesting discussion of fugal 
form (pp. 124-141), for example, tonality is 
wholly neglected, not only in the comple- 
mentary relationship of subject and answer 
or the modulatory function of the episode 
(in which the role of sequence is neglected, 
too) but in the over-all plan. 

Another familiar difficulty is the almost 
inescapable one of having to generalize and 
avoid confusing ramifications in a book ad- 
dressed to laymen. But there really seems to 
be no basis for claiming that Bach treats the 
minor sixth “more often than not as a fair- 
ly static interval” (pp. 37-38). Heard in 
context, the relative interval tensions in 
Palestrina should be easier to differentiate, 
even today, not harder than say, in Webern 
or Krenek (p. 39). In my opinion motivic 
relationships often play not a secondary 
but a primary role in Classic, at least the 
greatest Classic, music (p. 46). The Okeghem 
example on page 61 actually does contain 
sequences; as Karl Eschman has shown 
(Changing Forms in Modern Music, pp. 
18-23), some kind of repetition is almost 
always present in music. To call sonata-alle- 
gro form “not essentially a matter of themes 
at all, but of key areas” (p. 82) may be 
sending the pendulum too far in the other 
direction. Theme treatment, texture, and 
tonality seem to play about equal roles. Etc., 
etc. 

Finally, there are a few very minor er- 
rors here and there, such as the misspelling 
of Hindemith’s Ludus tonalis (pp. 140 and 
154), the upping of Beethoven’s Op. 106 
to 107 (p. 139), “over” presumably for 
“ever” (p. 119), and an incorrect Dufay 
title on page 66. 

All in all, both laymen and musicians with 


some experience can profit from a careful 
reading of this book. 
WruuMm S. NEwMAN 


Orpheus in New Guises. By Erwin 
Stein. London: Rockliff Publishing 
Corp. (Pitman Publishing Co., New 
York, distributors), 1953. vii, 167 
pp.; $5.00. 


This is a collection of articles written for 
newspapers and periodicals here and abroad 
over a period of thirty years by one who is 
well known as an author, teacher, and con- 
ductor, on the Continent and in England, 
where he has resided since 1938. Mr. Stein 
also has the distinction of having been one 
of Schoenberg’s earliest pupils; he is re- 
garded as an authority on Schoenberg’s 
music and on his method of composing in 
the twelve-tone system. A good many of the 
articles, originally written in German, have 
been translated into English by Hans Kel- 
ler, some have been written in English by 
the author while residing in England and a 
few have been written especially for this 
volume. 

In the main, the works of three compos- 
ers—Mahler, Schoenberg and Benjamin 
Britten—are discussed and, to some extent, 
analyzed. At first blush such an unusual 
combination calls to mind F.D.R.’s cam- 
paign slogan of 1940: Martin, Barton, and 
Fish. But, reading the penetrating analyses 
of Britten’s three operas, Peter Grimes, Al- 
bert Herring, Billy Budd, and his chamber 
symphonies, one comes to the conclusion 
that the English composer is no lightweight 
even though his musical idiom has a tonal 
basis. 

Though not treated exhaustively, Stein’s 
comments on each of Mahler’s nine sym- 
phonies are illuminating and to the point. 
Throughout the book one is impressed by 
the wide range of his musical experience, 
his understanding of structural and expres- 
sive details in the compositions discussed. 

Undoubtedly the articles devoted to the 
elucidation of Schoenberg’s technical proc- 
esses are the author’s most significant contri- 
bution. The article, “New Formal Prin- 
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ciples,” published in German on the occa- 
sion of Schoenberg’s 50th birthday (1924), 
is an able exposition of the composer’s 
methods of writing just before he devised the 
concept of the twelve-tone row. For the 
average reader of musical literature, one 
little acquainted with so-called atonal music, 
this article will provide rough going. But 
even he will find nuggets of unusual pene- 
tration: “Circumscription is the mother of 
form” (page 62), “. . . what one generally 
calls ‘tuneful’ often proves .. . to be a mere 
paraphrase of well-known chords 

(. . . people like ‘tuneful’ melodies, not be- 
cause they are beautiful, but because they 
are easily comprehensible and memorable)” 
(pages 63-64), “All form . . . is compulsion, 
and yet there is no freedom without form” 
(page 77). 

Upon reading this and the article follow- 
ing, “Some Observations on Schoenberg’s 
Twelve-Note Rows,” one is struck by the 
fact that here and in writings by others on 
the subject of twelve-note music more atten- 
tion is given to its methodology than to its 
message or its effect. In older music the 
power of its effect was fully established be- 
fore it was examined for unities, correspon- 
dences, etc.; in the newer music it is the 
other way around: its complexities are de- 
scribed and lauded before we experience, 
if ever, its effects. This preoccupation with 
manner to the almost total exclusion of 
matter in the discussion of new music tends 
to turn people away from it. George Ber- 
nard Shaw in one of his book reviews 
(Men of Letters, by Dixon Scott, in The 
Nation 17 February, 1917) stated this suc- 
cinctly and effectively: “. . . to listen for a 
writer’s [composer’s] message, even when 
the fellow is a fool, is one thing: to wor- 
ship his tools and his tricks, his pose and 
his style, is an abomination. Admire them 
by all means, just as you admire the craft 
of the masons and the carpenters and sculp- 
tors who build your cathedral; but don’t go 
inside and sing Te Deums to them.” 

A short obituary on the occasion of Anton 
Webern’s death and two brief notices on 
Berg’s operas, Wozzeck and Lulu complete 
the material of the text. There are photo- 
graphs of the composers discussed scattered 
throughout the book and numerous musical 
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examples. A general index and an index of 
musical examples appear on the final pages. 

Reading this brief volume makes one 
wish that the author would write a more 
extensive treatise on music of the twentieth 
century, dealing more fully with its im- 
port and meaning. 


V. Howarp TALLEY 


Handel: A Documentary Biography. 
By Otto Erich Deutsch. New York: 
W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 
1955. xiv, 942 pp.; $10.00. 


This unusual biography by Professor 
Deutsch (compiler, editor, and author), as- 
sembles for the first time a comprehensive 
collection of accounts referring to Handel’s 
life. Like the author’s Schubert: A Docu- 
mentary Biography, published in 1947, the 
collection of documents is arranged in chron- 
ological order. As stated in the Preface, 
“It is not only the comparative complete- 
ness of facts and documents that makes 
such records a reliable substitute for more 
entertaining historical representations; it 
is the cumulative truth that results from 
chronological documentation.” 

The sources consist of all known docu- 
ments which have a direct bearing upon 
Handel, his life both personal and profes- 
sional, and the times in which he played such 
a vital role. The value of this scholarly 
biography lies not only in the documentary 
presentation of references to the composer 
himself and to his musical contemporaries 
and critics, but in the representation of the 
English society of the eighteenth century, a 
period which serves as a background against 
which is revealed the powerful figure of 
Handel. The excerpts present a dramatic 
picture of London at a time when it was 
customary to subject a public personality to 
detailed scrutiny and to discuss his affairs 
both in private and in public. Handel, due 
to his great art and colorful personality, 
lent himself to both favorable and adverse 
comment. Criticism was sometimes ex- 


pressed in the press by means of caricature 
and cartoon, and in the theatre by means 
of the lampoon. The author’s sources are 
drawn from innumerable periodicals and 
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notices, advertisements, diaries, letters, poems, 
accounts at the Bank of England and at the 
Public Records Office. Recognition is also 
given to many biographies of his predeces- 
sors published during the last two centuries, 
beginning with that of John Mainwaring, 
whose Memoirs of the Life of the Late G. F. 
Handel, London, 1760, was the first publish- 
ed biography of any composer. Deutsch’s 
selections from these materials not only re- 
veal his prodigious learning but also his ad- 
mirable good taste. 

Throughout the book, the author has pro- 
vided useful commentaries whenever an ex- 
planation is needed, or when background 
detail will contribute to an understanding or 
appreciation of an original source. The vol- 
ume is all the more valuable because it is 
never colored by the author’s own inter- 
pretations. Both documentation and bibliog- 
raphy are extensive and thorough. Although 
an index of Handel’s works mentioned in 
the book is included as well as a general 
index, a chronological listing of his music 
would have further increased the usefulness 
of the work. Thirty-five plates are included, 
of which fifteen are mezzotints or engravings 
of personages. This reviewer would have ap- 
preciated more facsimiles of autographed 
scores, handbills, broadsides, programs, and 
stage settings. 

The general reader long familiar with 
Handel’s Messiah, will find in the book con- 
siderable refreshing information about early 
performances of this masterpiece. The pri- 
mary purpose of the volume, however, is to 
aid the student and scholar, for whom Pro- 
fessor Deutsch has made available a vast 
amount of authenticated material, the result 
of both scholarship and devotion to his sub- 
ject. 

KATHLEEN Munro 


God Save the Queen! The History 
and Romance of the World’s First Na- 
tional Anthem. By Percy A. Scholes. 
London, New York, Toronto: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 
1954. xviii, 328 pp.; $4.80. 


This volume is an amplification of an 
early booklet (1942) by the same author. 
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Dr. Scholes, long known as a distinguished 
music journalist and critic, editor, radio 
commentator, lecturer and scholar, has here 
assembled an engaging and well authenti- 
cated account of the vicissitudes which at- 
tend the life of a famous national anthem. 
He presents important facts and theories as 
to the origin of this celebrated melody; and 
also an entertaining history of the variants, 
parodies, and translations of the original 
text. To these he adds a stirring story of the 
song’s initial performance, an event which 
took place on the stage of the Theatre Royal 
in Drury Lane, London, on September 25, 
1745. The unscheduled appearance of the 
singers that night had been inspired by in- 
cidents connected with the rebellion which 
immediately preceded the British defeat of 
“Bonnie Prince Charlie’ (Charles Edward 
Stuart, the ‘Young Pretender’ to the throne 
of Great Britain and Ireland) on the field 
of Culloden. So fervent was the patriotic 
demonstration which followed, that a body 
of the male actors connected with Drury 
Lane repeated the anthem at the close of 
each subsequent theatrical performance, thus 
establishing a practice which, in one form or 
another, has continued to the present day. 
Thomas Augustine Arne (1710-1778), bet- 
ter remembered for his masques, songs, and 
oratories, was at the time “Leader of the 
Band” at Drury Lane; and his manuscript 
of the music, set down as it was performed 
that night, is now a cherished possession of 
the British Museum. 

The words which make up the title of the 
anthem (and which also form the final 
phrase of its refrain) have been spoken for 
more than two centuries as a prayerful re- 
sponse to, and affirmation of, every official 
pronouncement or proclamation of a reign- 
ing British monarch. The melody has been 
shared for these same two centuries by the 
people of at least twenty nations, including 
the United States of America. 

The American reader-public will there- 
fore be particularly interested in the in- 
formation which the author sets forth in 
Chapter XXII, “The Tune in America.” 
Since July 4, 1831, the melody has been 
sung in this country to verses by Samuel 
F. Smith which begin with the words, My 
country, ‘tis of thee. Dr. Scholes establishes 
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this date as the time of first performance, 
rather than 1832 (a date long accepted and 
celebrated), and justifies his statement by 
reference to a printed program of the historic 
occasion and comments he has found in con- 
temporary newspapers. 

Dr. Scholes cites a number of picturesque 
incidents connected with the use of the tune 
in England as a vehicle for British propa- 
ganda; and also mentions its employment 
as thematic material by such celebrated com- 
posers as Johann Christian Bach, Muzio 
Clementi, Ludwig van Beethoven, Franz 
Liszt, and Johannes Brahms. Additional fea- 
tures of the book are its many interesting 
illustrations, its informing appendixes, and 
an adequate index. 


Hazet GertRuDE KINSCELLA 


An Introduction to Musical History. 
By J. A. Westrup. “Hutchinson’s Uni- 
versity Library.” London: Hutchinson 
& Co. (Publishers) Ltd., 1955. Avail- 
able in the United States from Long- 
mans, Green and Co., Inc. 174 pp.; 
text edition $1.80, trade edition $2.40. 


J. A. Westrup, the distinguished English 
musical scholar who is presently Heather 
Professor of Music in the University of Ox- 
ford, again proves that few can write Eng- 
lish so charmingly as the English nor get a 
number of fairly complex ideas across with 
so little apparent effort. The present work 
deals not so much with the actual history 
of music as with its sources and background, 
some of its peculiar problems, and with how 
to study it. The nine chapters constitute 
in fact a series of essays concerning some 
of the topics which seem of especial mo- 
ment to the author: the scope of musical 
history, the sources, the historians and the 
periods, the social background, the influence 
of the church, patronage, the musician and 
his environment, the influence of taste, the 
study of musical history. There is a proper 
index at the end. Although the brief bibliog- 
raphy will be of use only to beginning stu- 
dents, the work as a whole will provide 
fascinating reading for anyone interested in 
music, whether he be a high school or col- 
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lege student, or a professional historian of 
music. 

Of immediate interest to those interested 
in the philosophy of music education will be 
the chapter on musical taste. Westrup makes 
no attempt to provide absolutist criteria of 
good taste, but rather points out the areas 
in which taste may be said to operate and 
delineates some of the characteristics of 
taste in various times and places. In other 
words, he writes about taste as such rather 
than good taste, and shows how the de- 
velopment of music was conditioned by the 
taste of its various environments. These 
speculations should be of great value to 
teachers in helping them reach sensible con- 
clusions regarding an appropriate taste in 
school music. 


ALLEN P. Britton 


Twentieth Century Counterpoint. 
By Humphrey Searle. New York: John 
De Graff, 1954. ix, 150 pp.; $4.50. 


This book, which might well be sub-titled 
“a guide to the harmonic problems arising in 
contemporary contrapuntal practices,” is a 
valuable source of examples of twentieth 
century polyphonic styles and techniques de- 
scribed and explained in terms of the or- 
ganization of chromaticism. As Mr. Searle 
says in his final chapter: “It is clear that 
what is needed is some system of classify- 
ing harmonic relations; admittedly this book 
is intended primarily as a study of counter- 
point, but to study contemporary music 
purely from the horizontal point of view 
would merely give the impression that no 
holds are barred. . . . It is clearly only pos- 
sible to see what is in fact happening by 
using some method of harmonic analysis.” 
This point of view, consistently followed 
throughout the book, is at once its greatest 
strength and weakness. It does bring order 
out of chaos, but it causes Mr. Searle to 
overlook some real contributions to con- 
trapuntal practices by Bartok and Stravin- 
sky especially. He makes no mention, for 
example, of Bartok’s remarkable transforma- 
tion of the intervals which make up some of 
the canonic passages in the string quartets, 
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especially in the first movement of the Sec- 
ond Quartet, where successive repetitions of 
a thematic fragment find thirds in the first 
canonic entry expanded into fourths, then 
fifths, then sixths, etc. This elastic treatment 
of interval is a characteristic of Bartok’s 
counterpoint which is a distinct contribu- 
tion of this master to polyphonic techniques. 
Similarly, Mr. Searle overlooks Stravinsky’s 
practice of giving fugal entries: thickness, as 
it were, by combining several lines moving 
together to form one voice in depth, as in the 
opening measures of the finale of the Piano 
Concerto, though in general the remarks on 
Stravinsky are pertinent and illuminating in 
pointing out that what appears to be coun- 
terpoint in Stravinsky’s writing is in effect 
the result of textural fragmentation of the 
surface design of the music. 

Perhaps the most helpful section of the 
book is the final one in which Mr. Searle 
gives a new method of analyzing the har- 
monic implications of modern counterpoint. 
By making certain corrections in Hindemith’s 
method of plotting root progressions of the 
harmonic structure of music, he brings the 
knowledge of classical harmony to bear upon 
contemporary harmony in such a way that 
the order of the chord progressions under- 
lying contrapuntal textures is clarified. For 
this, and for the wealth of examples quoted, 
this book is well worth owning by every 
contemporary composer and theorist. 


JoHN VERRALL 


The Practice of Sacred Music. By 
Carl Halter. Saint Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1955. xiv, 96 pp.; 
$2.50. 


“While it is hoped that much found in 
these pages will be helpful to church mu- 
sicians generally, it is true that the book is 
written from a Lutheran point of view . . .” 
This statement, reserved for the last chap- 
ter, is important in understanding this small 
volume. Basically, the book treats two gen- 
eral subjects: (1) the place of music in the 
Lutheran service and (2) the problems aris- 
ing in providing appropriate music for wor- 
ship. The heritage of Protestant denomina- 
tions in Lutheran theology and music, how- 


ever, insures a broad usefulness among 
church musicians of all denominations. 

A chapter on Christian worship leads to 
the topic of church music. The author jus- 
tifies for divine service only music which 
contributes to the glory of God and the 
edification of man. Music which does not 
serve this purpose is either eliminated or 
reserved for concert purposes. A somewhat 
drastic pruning of customary Protestant 
church music results. The best of nineteenth 
century sacred literature, for instance, is 
abandoned for worship services as “too per- 
sonal and romantically overstuffed.” Further- 
more, customary marches and solos perform- 
ed at weddings are condemned as incom- 
patible with sacred rite. Although many 
readers may object to the severity of this 
pruning, few sincere musicians will feel 
offended at the denunciation of the senti- 
mental drivel which has far too often per- 
vaded Protestant church services. 

Many practical suggestions for church 
musicians are found in such topics as the 
playing of hymns, the choice and presenta- 
tion of vocal music, the choice and presenta- 
tion of organ music, organ design, organ 
techniques (modulation, accompanying from 
piano music, improvisation, and registration), 
care of equipment, organization of the choir, 
and human problems. Treatment of tech- 
niques such as modulation and improvisa- 
tion is admittedly brief and requires back- 
ground. 

There are a few questionable interpreta- 
tions of music history, and there is also a 
certain predilection for the recapitulation of 
ideas. To emphasize these points, however, 
would create a distinct lack of proportion. 
Mr. Halter has brought to his task a rare 
dedication and a strong conviction of the 
importance of proper music in the worship 
of God. Although it will be welcomed pri- 
marily by church musicians (and especially 
by Lutherans of the Missouri Synod), its 
value is not confined to the church. Music 
educators may find in Mr. Halter’s phil- 
osophy a stimulation for greater sincerity 
and more spiritual depth in their perform- 
ances of sacred literature. “Music does af- 
ford the most direct and effective avenue 
into the human heart of any of the arts, 
an avenue which God is pleased to use and 
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encourage. It also has the power to lift the 
human heart to a sincere and healthy ador- 
ation of God and His works. It is in this 
realm of the spirit that music makes its 
great and unique contribution.” 


Ropert A. WARNER 


Music under the Soviets. The agony 
of an art. By Andrey Vasilyevich 
Olkhovsky. [Translated by Aaron 
Avshalomoff and Louis Jay Herman] 
“Studies of the Research Program on 
the U. S. S. R., No. 11.” New York: 
Published for the Research Program 
on the U. S. S. R. by Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1955. xv, 427 pp.; $6.00. 


The well-chosen preposition in the title 
suggests the spirit of this work; the sub- 
title describes the content more explicitly. 
The author is apparently highly qualified to 
discuss the effects which the Communist dic- 
tatorship has exerted upon Russian music. 
Born in 1900, Olkhovsky was educated, and 
later taught, at Kharkov and Leningrad. 
During his years as a student, he studied 
with Shillinger, Bogatyrev, and Asafiev 
(Igor Glebov) ; his veneration for the latter 
is very much in evidence in the present work. 
From 1934 to 1942 he was associated with 
the Kiev Conservatory. While still in Russia 
he was branded a “formalist” and a “cosmo- 
politan,” terms which may be translated 
“decadent” and “enemy of the people.” He 
has been living in the United States since 
1949, 

Olkhovsky expresses the main purpose of 
this work as “to expose, as far as possible, 
the true nature of Soviet music.” He suc- 
ceeds admirably. The seven sections into 
which the book is divided cover almost every 
aspect of musical life in Russia proper and 
in several of its republics, including the 
national music of the Ukraine and other 
ethnic groups. The Appendix gives the texts 
of various decrees issued by the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party which 
have had a definite bearing on the control 
of the Soviet musician. Included also are 
excerpts from and comments upon an ar- 
ticle by G. Dombayev, together with Soviet 
press notices, and the important decree, “On 


the Opera The Great Friendship by V. Mura- 
deli,” which is referred to continually 
throughout the book and which has exerted 
such a detrimental influence on Russian 
music according to Olkhovsky. The work 
concludes with a very extensive bibliography 
on early Russian music as well as on the 
music of the present regime by both Soviet 
and non-Soviet writers. Titles are given in 
Russian and English. The translation is ex- 
cellent. 

Music educators will be particularly in- 
terested in Section IV, “Soviet Musical Life.” 
Probably it will be no surprise to learn that 
the purpose of music education under the 
Soviets is merely to serve as a means of 
“social,” that is “political” education. The 
training of children and youth emphasizes 
the exploitation of the musically gifted with 
little concern for the general musical de- 
velopment of the average individual. The 
conservatory and its function, the Soviet 
concert .policy, the “travelling sessions” into 
the Russian republics, and various other 
phases of musical life, all of which are di- 
rectly a part of music education, receive ade- 
quate treatment from the author. His subtle 
defense of the average Russian music teach- 
er who tacitly defies the party line pro- 
vides grounds for some comfort, but Olk- 
hovsky maintains that music education in 
which the concept of music as an art is lack- 
ing has done nothing to raise the spiritual 
culture of the Russian people. The author, 
with a sincere reverence for the Russian 
musical heritage, fears that the whole trend 
of recent Soviet music is nothing but an 
artificial resuscitation of folk music. 

Music under the Soviets makes us aware 
of our own freedom. That is a good thing 
to be aware of. 

JouHn BryDEN 


State Certification of Music Teach- 
ers. By Irving W. Wolfe. Nashville: 
Bureau of Publications, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, 1954. vi, 


84 pp. 


Due to changes in state regulations, any 
book on teacher certification which en- 
deavors to list specific requirements state 
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by state runs the risk of becoming slightly 
out of date even before publication. How- 
ever, whether slightly out of date or not, 
such a book as this has been needed for a 
long time, and its appearance will be wel- 
comed by all who have anything to do with 
the training or certification of music teach- 
ers. Irving Wolfe undertook the analysis 
of state requirements at the request of the 
Music Education Research Council of the 
MENC, but he alone has the credit of pre- 
paring it and seeing it published. 

The book is primarily a carefully compiled 
listing by states of the requirements for 
certification on all public school levels of 
music teaching. Information is provided re- 
garding the types of credential or certificate 
available, terms of duration, general re- 
quirements, length of pre-service education 
required, degrees of state control, and the 
distribution of academic requirements. 

In addition, Professor Wolfe has includ- 
ed eleven pages of discussion and interpre- 
tation of the detailed material. He cautions 
that in using the material the reader should 
remember that certification laws represent 
minimum requirements rather than desir- 
able patterns for teacher education. Speak- 
ing of competence as a basis for music teach- 
ing, Wolfe points out that musically weak 
and incompetent candidates would not be 
recommended to certification officers for 
professional service as music teachers if 
music faculties rather than registrars were 
made responsible for institutional recom- 
mendations (in some states, Michigan, for 
example, this is already the practice). There 
is the necessity for the closest coordination 
possible in teacher education and teacher 
certification. 

From the study of present requirements 
for certification, the author provides guid- 
ing principles to help various groups con- 
cerned with “more adequate personnel for 
music education.” He gives twelve points 
that would clarify credentials so that super- 
intendents would not be confused in the 
employment of music teachers. These should 
be studied carefully by certifying agencies. 
Briefly restated, the principles are as fol- 
lows: 

1. The initial credeatials should authorize 
music teaching on both elementary and 
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secondary school levels. 

2. The first credential should be of short 
duration. 

3. The second credential should be issued 
only upon evidence of successful service and 
professional development. 

4. Life or permanent certificates are not 
desirable. 

5. Limited preparation should be indi- 
cated on the credential. 

6. Special certificates should be endorsed 
to show the area of adequate preparation. 

7. Pre-service experience for each pros- 
pective music teacher should include cross- 
ing special fields. 

8. The state should provide some cur- 
ricular guides by way of requirements in 
cultural areas, in music, and in professional 
courses, rather than leave such require- 
ments to the educating institution. [This is 
an extremely debatable suggestion, of course. 
There is a strong opinion held by many 
educators that primary responsibility for 
establishing curricular requirements should 
rest with the educating institutions indi- 
vidually, not only to provide for flexibility, 
but to guard against the political pressure 
to which state departments of education 
may be subject.—Editor.] 

9. A planned program designed for the 
education of music teachers is far superior 
to an equivalent number of credits. 

10. Music students need broad contacts 
with areas of human significance other than 
music during the period of preparation. 

11. Equal consideration should be given to 
general education, musical development, and 
professional understanding and competence. 

12. No special certificate for music teach- 
ing should be issued without specific sup- 
porting recommendations for the candi- 
date from the educating institutions. 

Through careful study of the tables in 
this book, music educators can find addi- 
tional answers to the many problems con- 
fronting the profession in certifying teach- 
ers. Standards cannot be raised by any 
one person or requirement. Teacher educa- 
tion institutions, state departments of edu- 
cation, the teaching candidate, the employer, 
and music educators associations are called 
upon by the author to share the respon- 
sibility in attempting to improve the pro- 
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fessional quality and effectiveness of music 
teachers serving our schools. 
J. J. Wercanp 


How to Help Children Learn Music. 
By Madeline Carabo-Cone and Bea- 
trice Royt. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1953. 138 pp.; $3.50. 


The authors of this book suggest that 
musical parents and music teachers can use 
it to introduce children to music through 
play. They suggest that it be used for chil- 
dren from the ages of five to twelve. A 
series of games and activities have been de- 
signed and set down to develop musical 
ideas and music techniques. The authors de- 
scribe precisely teaching devices which they 
feel will be meaningful to children. In the 
Appendix are to be found lesson plan sug- 
gestions and a section entitled “Fingerboard 
Ear Training” with accompanying charts, 
games, and activities. 

Teachers of class piano and beginning 
string classes will find some suggestions 
which will be significant to them in 
their work. Classroom teachers and music 
specialists will find the book helpful in a 
more limited way. 

There are several rather clever approaches 
to feeling the pulse, accent, meter, and so 
forth. A few games are suggested for feeling 
the rise and fall of melody and for feeling 
pitch intensely. Also suggested are a floor 
staff game, a beanbag game, live staff games, 
and so forth. 

There are numerous suggestions for the 
actual manipulation of music symbols: 
making clef bracelets from pipe cleaners or 
pinning notes on the staff are examples. 

There is only a brief statement regarding 
the growth and development of children. 
This might have been expanded and then 
translated in terms of how all of the 
games and activities mentioned contribute 
to that growth and development. It may be 
assumed that suggestions for children’s ac- 
tivities are carried on in direct relationship 
to and with music itself. Herein lie at once 
the dangers and potentialities of this manner 
of helping children learn music. In the hands 
of an unimaginative teacher or unskilled 
musician the games and activities suggested 
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might easily become a substitute for ac- 
tual first hand contact with music itself. On 
the other hand the resourceful musician- 
teacher may well find in this book many a 
fruitful suggestion for the cinching of cer- 
tain musical problems and the development 
of a stimulating, imaginative musical en- 
vironment. 

There is no bibliography. The illustrations 
are abundant and excellent in detail. 


Harriet NorpHoLM 


Fundamentals of Music. By Ray- 
mond Elliott. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1955. 207 pp.; $3.25. 


This book is designed to integrate theory, 
music reading, and ear training. It empha- 
sizes the hearing and seeing of these three 
elements of music. The first part of each 
chapter deals with the rudiments, the sec- 
ond with harmony, the third with rhythm, 
and the last with melody. Suggestions for 
further study and a work sheet are to be 
found at the end of each chapter. 

The rudiments are fully presented. Studies 
in harmony include the following chords in 
the major key: I, V, IV, V7, II, VI, and ITI; 
and the following in the minor key: I, V, IV, 
and V7. Studies in rhythm include simple 
and compound duple, triple, and quadruple 
meters, dotted notes, conductor’s patterns, 
subdivided beats, triplets, and syncopation. 
Starting with the third, each new chapter 
presents one new chord and one new rhythm. 
The 431 melodies given for ear training and 
dictation are predominantly familiar folk 
songs and excerpts from well known larger 
works. They are carefully selected to exercise 
the learning intended in each chapter. 

The final chapter presents review material 
and songs in two and four parts. The two 
appendixes are concerned with familiar 
chord progressions and the fundamentals 
of conducting. 

The work suggested would probably oc- 
cupy a beginning college class for one year. 
The book contains a good index, is printed 
on good paper, and is plastic-hinged with 
cardboard covers. The text shows throughout 
a careful attention to detail. 


ARTHUR M. FRASER 
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The Young Pianist. A New Approach 
for Teachers and Students. By Joan 
Last. London, New York, Toronto: 
Oxford University Press, 1954. 155 
pp.; 12 s, 6 d. 

On Teaching the Piano. By Hetty 
Bolton. London: Novello & Co., Ltd., 
1954. 93 pp.; $2.75. 


The subtitle of the first volume is mis- 
leading, since the book contains by no 
means a new approach, unless the author 
feels that the simultaneous teaching of a 
finger and weight technique represents such 
an approach. The chief value of this book 
consists of a careful, step by step plan for 
building a sound piano technique, while 
developing sensitivity to tone quality in a 
young student. To make her point, Miss 
Last goes to great length in chapters on the 
scale and key, fingering, pedaling, practic- 
ing, and common faults. One whole chapter 
is devoted to the first lesson, leaving the 
young beginner, among other things, with 
three finger exercises in three different kinds 
of touch. It seems strange that Miss Last, 
who is the composer of charming pieces for 
children, has neglected the creative approach 
altogether. Her chapters on aural work and 
time and rhythm are more concerned with 
drill for the Associated Board Examinations 
and with mechanical and technical aspects 
than with developing musicianship in a 
broader sense. Since it is impossible to cover 
this wider field in the usual half hour les- 
son, it would have been of great value to 
include a chapter on class lessons, where ear 
training, rhythm, creative work arid the 
rudiments of theory can be taught so suc- 
cessfully. The author limits herself to the 
strictly pianistic aspects of her subjects. 

There are ten plates of illustrations. The 
lists of teaching materials will be of use 
mostly to British teachers since they con- 
sist almost exclusively of English publica- 
tions. 

The book by Hetty Bolton, distinguished 
British pianist and teacher, makes much 
livelier reading. An admirable philosophy 
and practical insight into the psychology 
of teaching are unfolded in the first chapter. 
The development of musicianship is treated 
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next, as the essential foundation on which to 
build a piano technique, and also as the 
basis from which to develop any desire or 
need for technique. Chapter three is devoted 
to the teaching of technique, followed by 
chapters on the beginner and on method. 
This is a stimulating book which has much 
to offer to piano teachers at all levels. It is 
inspirational and contains help and advice 
on many specific problems. It can be highly 
recommended. 


Ese GEISSMAR 


Everyman's Dictionary of Music. 
By Eric Blom. “Everyman’s Reference 
Library.” New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Co., Inc., 1954. xiii, 687 pp.; $4.50. 


This handy pocket size volume in the 
Everyman’s Reference Library is a revision 
of the 1946 publication under the same title. 
It contains some 10,000 entries of composers, 
performers, musical terms and forms, con- 
ductors, librettists, significant compositions 
as well as extremely concise biographical 
sketches of the principal figures in music. 
Although designed for the musical layman as 
a quick and handy reference guide, the music 
educator will find it useful to have at hand 
for it places a wealth of concise musical 
data at one’s finger tips. 


Music in My Time. By Alfredo 
Casella. Translated by Spencer Norton. 
Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1955. xi, 254 pp.; $4.00. 


These memoirs of a doughty champion 
of contemporary music make interesting and 
provocative reading. Here is _ described 
Casella’s struggle against public lethargy, 
his relentless pursuit of an artistic ideal that 
brooked no opposition, the complexities of 
the effort to realize artistic goals upon the 
part of an individual who had at the same 
time great creative gifts and international 
recognition as a performing artist. One meets 
in these pages the leading artistic personali- 
ties of the day: Ravel, Debussy, Schoen- 
berg, Stravinsky, Mahler, Toscanini, Dia- 
ghilev, Tolstoy, Picasso, Massine, and a 
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host of others not excepting close and inti- 
mate glimpses of Italian life, artists, and 
musicians as seen through Casella’s eyes. 


Full Throated Ease. A Concise Guide 
to Easy Singing. By James Terry Law- 
son. Chicago: British American Music 
Co. (agents), no date. 64 pp. 


Books on the voice are legion. Here is one 
written by a doctor of medicine who is at 
the same time a competent singer. It con- 
tains nothing that is new or revolutionary. 
It is written in clear, explicit terms, empha- 
sizing those fundamental concepts upon 
which any good voice is built. Students will 
find it helpful and of assistance in supple- 
menting study with a competent teacher. 
The book is adequately illustrated and is 
recommended for the high school library. 


Our Musical Heritage. A short his- 
tory of music. Second edition. By Curt 
Sachs. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1955. xv, 351 pp.; $6.65. 


The present edition is some fifty pages 
shorter than the original which appeared in 
1948, a saving which has been gained through 
dropping the list of recommended record- 
ings at the close of each chapter. Some ad- 
ditional material appears on music follow- 
ing 1800, consisting principally of a bit 
more biographical material, the inclusion of 
such composers as Janacek, Nielson, 
D’Indy, Fauré, Kern, Ives, and an addi- 
tional closing chapter entitled “The Age of 
Schoenberg and Stravinsky: 1922-1954.” 
This is a scholarly and perceptive survey. It 
presents with clarity the entire development 
of music from its most primitive origins to 
the present date. 

It is Sach’s belief that each age is of equal 
importance in the flow of musical history. As 
a consequence of this conviction better 
than two-thirds of the book is given over to 
music prior to 1650. Thirty-six pages each 
are devoted to music in the centuries 1650- 
1750 and 1750-1850. Forty-seven pages serve 
to cover the present century 1850-1954. 
While this may appear to be justified, there 


is a very real danger, in the hands of a 
teacher who tends to give loving care to each 
of the many details of music history, that 
the student will find it necessary to pass 
with a skip and a jump through the past 
two or three hundred years, a period which 
contains the main stream of music he should 
hear and become familiar with. 


Dances from Woodland: Square 
Dances from the Catskills. Collected 
and arranged by Norman Cazden. Sec- 
ond edition. Bridgeport 6, Conn.: the 
author, 84 Keeler Ave., 1955. 47 pp.; 
$1.00. 


Those who like square dancing will be 
happy to know that another edition of Nor- 
man Cazden’s book of music and calls has 
been published by the author, an eminent 
composer, musicologist, and student of Amer- 
ican popular music. The new edition contains 
complete and authentic calls for forty-four 
dances together with the music appropriate 
to each dance. The music has been faithfully 
transcribed in piano score from actual per- 
formance on accordion and violin. Here are 
all the best tunes currently in use up and 
down the Woodland Valley in the Catskill 
Mountain area of New York. Send in a 
dollar for your copy, before the second 
edition goes out of print as quickly as did 
the first. 


New Films 


Concerts on Film. A series of 16 mm 
films presenting performances of music 
by some of the world’s greatest con- 
cert artists. World Artists, Inc., Ru- 
dolph Polk, President, 9608 Heather 
Road, Beverly Hills, California, 
$100.00 each. 


Concerts on Film is the collective title of 
11 films, each approximately 25 minutes in 
length, which present superb performances 
of standard repertoire by some of the 
greatest concert artists of this generation, 
including Heifetz, Rubinstein, and Piati- 
gorsky. The quality of sound is equal to 
that of the best commercial recordings made 
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by these artists. In addition, each film has 
the obvious advantages of revealing some- 
thing of the personality of the artist and 
of giving the viewer an opportunity to ob- 
serve the technical processes of the per- 
former more advantageously than ever would 
be possible in a concert hall. It is to the 
credit of those responsible for the films that 
the elements which deal with the artist as a 
person are only a minor feature of the films 
and that the excellent close-up shots of the 
artists while performing do not interfere 
with one’s attention to the music. As a mat- 
ter of fact, in many instances they enhance 
the musical experience of the viewer. In 
short, emphasis is upon the music with a 
minimum of interference from the camera. 

Space does not permit comment concern- 
ing all of the films. The selection of certain 
films for special mention is without preju- 
dice to the others. 

Jascha Heifetz, film No. 103, “The Portrait 
of an Artist.” In addition to his musical 
performance, this film shows something of 
the home life of Heifetz. Of particular inter- 
est is a sequence which shows the technical 
exercises with which he begins practice im- 
mediately following a vacation in which he 
has not played, and the various stages 
through which he works himself back into 
top concert form. In this part of the film, 
slow motion shots are particularly effective. 
Among various musical selections in the 
film are the “Prelude in E-Major” by Bach, 
“The Girl with the Flaxen Hair” by De- 
bussy, and “The 24th Caprice” by Paganini. 
The Paganini caprice receives a virtuoso per- 
formance that is nothing short of breath- 
taking, and the close-up shots of Heifetz 
as he performs this work intensify one’s 
feeling that any description of it would be 
unbelievable. One can only hear it and see 
it. 

Jascha Heifetz, film No. 104. This film 
shows Heifetz giving an impromptu recital 
at Pomona College. He also answers ques- 
tions from some of the students there. The 
music performed includes works by Men- 
delssohn, Brahms, Gluck, Prokofieff, and 
Wieniawsky; and there is the inevitable 
“Hora Stacatto.” 

Artur Rubinstein, film No. 101. The music 
on this film includes Mendelssohn’s “Spin- 
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ning Song,” “Liebestraum” by Liszt, the 
“C# Minor Waltz” and the “A Major 
Polonaise” by Chopin. The shots of the per- 
former’s hands while playing are excellent. 
Rubinstein is shown in a recording session 
and also at his home where he discusses 
some of the interesting personal experiences 
of his life. Near the end of the film we see 
his two young children of whom he is 
rightfully and inordinately proud, and for 
whom he plays a folk song. The musical 
performance is at the highest standard for 
this great pianist, and, of course, this means 
that it is among the best to be heard any- 
where. 

Artur Rubinstein, film No. 102. This pic- 
ture, filmed in Rubinstein’s home, presents an 
all Chopin program, including the “Prelude 
in F* Minor,” “Mazurka in C# Minor,” the 
“Scherzo in C# Minor,” the Nocturne in 
F? Minor,” and the “Polonaise in A Flat.” 

Gregor Piatigorsky, film No. 105. The 
music performed includes a portion of the 
“C-Major Suite” by Bach, the “Slow Move- 
ment from Cello Sonata” by Chopin, “Mas- 
ques” from the “Romeo and Juliet” music 
by Prokofieff, “Romance” by Rubinstein, 
“Waltz” by Tschaikowsky, and “Introduc- 
tion, Theme, and Variations” by Schubert 
arranged by Mr. Piatigorsky. It goes with- 
out saying that the performances by this 
artist are excellent and those who know 
Piatigorsky are not surprised to discover an 
element of humor finding its way into the 
film. 

Trio: Rubinstein, Heifetz and Piatigorsky, 
film No. 107. This film, one of the best in 
the entire series, presents the first movement 
of Schubert’s “Trio in B-Flat” and the first, 
second, and third movements of the “Trio in 
D Minor” by Mendelssohn. In addition to 
the incomparable performance which these 
works receive, it is fascinating to observe the 
interplay among these three great artists, 
each of them decidedly an individualist. A 
short bit of byplay among them serves only 
to emphasize the way in which each sub- 
ordinates his part when this is necessary to 
the advantage of the ensemble. 

Other artists whose performances are film- 
ed in this series include Marian Anderson, 
Jan Peerce and Nadine Conner, Andres 
Segovia, Eugene Conley and Elen Dorsia, 
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the Hollywood Quartet, and Dimitri Mitrou- 
polous conducting the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. 

Miss Anderson’s program includes Schu- 
bert’s “Ave Maria” and a number of 
spirituals. In her film considerable footage 
is given to the story of her life. 

The other films made by singers are devot- 
ed exclusively to operatic selections. The 
Segovia film includes, among other selections, 
a prelude by Bach, and a sonatina by Tor- 
roba. In its film, the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra rehearses and then performs 
the final movement of the Faust Symphony 
by Liszt. 

For one who has had the privilege of con- 
tinuing personal contacts with most of the 
artists involved, it is interesting to see how 
faithfully their personalities are represented. 
It is even more gratifying to note how 
honestly the music is performed. Although 
it is natural that some observers might 
prefer one detail or another in these films 


to be different than it is, there can be no 
doubt that the purpose of all concerned was 
characterized by musical integrity of the 
highest order. 

Some of these films were first shown com- 
mercially under the collective title “Of Men 
and Music.” Others have been shown on 
transcontinental television shows. They have 
been made available in 16 mm prints at the 
request of music educators who desired 
audio-visual materials of a higher musical 
quality than customarily is available. 

For schools whose budgets will not per- 
mit the purchase of any of these films in 
its present form, it is now planned to re- 
issue this material in smaller units consist- 
ing of the filmed performances of each com- 
position separately. The cost of these short 
excerpts will be so low that no school need 
be deprived of these films because of finan- 
cial limitations. 


Wim C. HartsHorn 
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